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LOOK, CHUM... 


That last Manuscript you sent out. . 


Did the letter from the Editor say ‘’This is 
a honey! Voucher for check going through 
today.’ Or was it ‘Sorry, but this one just 
doesn’t jell?’ 


Was it really a Story . . . or was it a tale 
or a narrative you tried to peddle as a Story? 
Do you actually know the essentials of a 
salable Story? 


Co you know the difference between Plot and 
Story . . . and why formula plots get the 
rejection slips while formula Stories get the 
checks? 


Do you know the Three Manners Of Preseri- 
tation .. . the only three used in the great 
majority of Short Stories . . . and just what 
parts of the Story should be written in each 
one? 


Do you know the Nine Ingredients inherent 
to most Stories . . . and where they should 
be used? 


Have you ever seen a picture of a well-con- 
structed Story . . . drawn to scale in graph 
form showing exactly what belongs where? 
Do you have on your desk a 500 word Syn- 
opsis of the Story . . . not of one particular 
story but of any Story in the Adventure, 
Sport, Love, Air, Sea, Far North, Detective, 
Mystery, Business Problem, Marital Life, 
‘Teen-Age Tribulation or what-have-you 
fields . . . all laid off in Scenes and Plot 
Steps ready for guidance in composition and 
Timing? 


NO? 
Then, Chum, you need 


MASTER FORMULA! 


95% of the Short Stories published today 
follow the pattern shown by MASTER FOR- 
MULA. Proof lies in the magazines on your 
table. 

Isn't it time to quit fumbling? Gamble a 
penny post card for our ROAD MAP FOR 
WRITERS. It answers most of the questions 


posed above and gives you a wealth of writ- 
ing information you never knew about. 


Just address: 


MASTER FORMULA 


Box 1741 Fresno, California 


“The future belongs to those who prepare 
for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collabora- 
tor, Author of the current non-fiction best 
seller, CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR 
STORY (Houghton Mifflin,)  Book-of-the- 
Month Club recommendation; WRITE 
THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.), 
and her latest book, 111 DON’TS FOR 
WRITERS, published by Gehrett-Truett- 
Hall. 
Fiction 
Radio 
English 
Journalism 
How to Study 
Public Speaking 
Humor & Gag Writing 
Prob. of the Prof. Writer 
Mystery & Detective 
Article & Feature 
Advertising 
Newspaper 
Publicity 
Juvenile 
\ Screen 
(Approved for Veterans; 
also non-quota Foreign Students) 
Established 1923 
Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
manuscript criticism . . . Personal, directed 
writing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, California 


Professional 
Training 
For Writers 


In 1948 students of 
Walter S. Campbell 


(STANLEY vEsTaL) 


25 books 140 short stories 
16 novelettes 3 serials 


gmp The principles of 
writing he developed at the 
University of Oklahoma 
have won a remarkable sales 
record for students of this 
famous writing teacher and 
successful author. If you 
want to sell more of your 
writing, read and refer to 
WALTER S. CAMPBELL’S 
practical new handbook— 


@ DEVICES 
PARTIAL CONTENTS: Three Guiding Principles 
. .. The Methods of the Masters . . . Technical 
Devices . . . Fiction; Devices of the Beginning, 
Middle, End . . . Non-Fiction Devices . . . 
Pieces for Analysis . . . In all, 15 chapters to 
train you in writing practices you might other- 
wise learn only after years of work. $3.50 

At all booksellers. or postpaid from 
DOUBLEDAY, Dept. AJ5, Garden City, N. Y. 
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< 3 magazine novels 
82 articles 13 poems 
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YOUR FIRST 
SALE! 


Do you know where to make it? We have 
been wondering why so many writers with 
something to say and ability to handle words 
are inarut. Yes, you have the ‘’know-how,’ 
but how about the market? 


This is where we enter. For fifteen years we 
have been located in the heart of the publi- 
cating world. Not because we like tall build- 
ings, but because we have business with edi- 
tors. Hundreds of requests for stories, novels, 
books and articles are remaining unfilled. 
Why? It might be that you as one writer 
have not taken advantage of an honest and 
qualified sales service. 

Our fee to handle your MS is $1 per 1,000 
words, up to 10,000—and 50c per M there- 
after. Our minimum fee for one MS, 5,000 
words or less, is $5. 

Hundreds of requests for novels are compell- 
ing us to make a concession. For $5, we 
shall read your novel, try to sell it immedi- 
ately, if it has any sales values at all, or in 
a letter of appraisal pass on to you some 
comment. 

Our commission: 10%. Return postage w th 
each MS, piease. Or, if you wish, you may 
ship by Express. 

No fees for professional writers—and_ all 
fees dropped after first two sales for begin- 
ners. 

We Have the Markets — We Have 
Made the First Sale for Hundreds ot 
Others — Why Not You? 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


WRITE TO SELL 


Avoid the fumbling which loses sales. 

Use this successful, complete, step-by-step 
guidance: 
Novel Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Poetry Writing Plan (15 Sections) 
Not sketchy outlines; each plan runs about 
350,000 words. Write for particulars and 
sample sheet. 

Also, completely personal training and 
coaching in short story technique. 
ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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PLOTS! 
IDEAS! 
DETAIL! 


Sherwood “Briefs” are the Answer to a 
Writer’s Prayer - Beginner, Professional! 


Yes, you can spend all your time in 
creative production—if you use the famed 
Sherwood “Briefs” to do all the mechani- 
cal detail for you! Scores of writers have 
doubled their income and more—imme- 
diately—with the exclusive Sherwood 
“Brief” service. It costs just a 3c stamp 
to get full details, and after your first 
“Brief” you'll wonder how you ever wrote 
withonat it! 


SHERWOOD “BRIEFS” 
have helped others 
to amazing success- 


WHY NOT YOU? 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 
A Sherwood “Brief” gives you the whole 
story in capsule form—plot, characteri- 
zation, background, dialogue. It’s yours, 
exclusively, written especially for you-— 
no two Sherwood “Briefs” are the same 
—each is 1000 words or more—an in- 
valuable tool that does all the mechanical 
work for you, lets you write creatively! 
Short story, book length, radio, television, 
movie— you name it, SHERW 
“BRIEFS” IT! 


Not One Person - - But A Complete 
Experienced Staff To Serve You! 


In addition to Miss Sherwood, who ws a 
famous author, traveler, and lecturer in 
her own right, the staff 
consists of producing writers, 
analysts, sales and marketing ‘eum 
an active editor, and script typists. All 
are ready to go to work for you—at 
amazingly low cost! 


Mail This Coupon NOW. No obligation! 


Scribes 
Dept. 3-B, 212 Atlas Building 
i Salt Lake City 1, Utah , 
: Please send complete information on: 
: THE SHERWOOD “BRiEF” 
: (1) OTHER MANUSCRIPT SERVICES 
: NAME 
ADDRESS 
: CITY. 
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SUCCESS... 
Is All That Counts 


Ok OF MY greatest thrills comes from browsing around 


newsstands each week to see how many of my clients have 

broken into print this time. So many of them are selling 
to leading magazines that I shall not attempt to list their names 
here. Instead, let me name just a few of those I have helped 
with books that have been published: 


Agnes O'Neill" The Cornstalk: Grew” 1 provide MANU- 


Ervin Adam Shatfer—‘Renegade Gold” SCRIPT REVISION, 

Margaret Hertzler Brown—“The Surgeon’s Daughter” CONSTRUCTIVE 

Manuel Buaken—“/ Have Lived With the American People” CRITICISM, EDI T- 

P Mary Carney Thielmann—‘Suzy Goes to Mexico” ING and PERSONAL 
CONSULTATION. 

; These writers and hundreds of others have made their first Write today for my 

7 sales as the result of my personal assistance. It’s what you get descriptive Carona 

. published that counts, and I offer these living testimonials as and tell me about 

evidence of what I can do for you. your writing problems. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 


CHARLES CARSON Consultant 


601 So. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


“The business & craft of writing for 


C. V. Parkinson Associates, 


“Editors, novelists, publishers, poets, 
Inc journalists 
e 
“Interviews on your own MSS problems 
: Authors’ Representation “Sailing, beach picnics, parties, fun 
*Contests with $1000.00 in CASH 
@ We are anxious to see high qual- PRIZES 
ity book length fiction and non- 
9 7TH SOUTHWEST 
fiction. 
@ Though we do not handle manu- 


June 3, 4, 5,6 


**Attend a real writers’ convention and meet Don- 
ald Day, George Sessions Perry, Lon Tinkle, Co! 
James Farber, J. Frank Dobie, Dr. Rudolph 
Kieve, Curtis Bishop, Claud Garner, Van Chand- 
ler, Zeiger Hay, Margaret Young, Jewel Gibson 
Dee Lehr, Joyce T. Simpson, Dr. W. A. Stigler, 
Joe O. Naylor, Fania Kruger, Elizabeth Lee 
Wheaton, Brownie McNeill, Sidney Bulla, Ruel 
McDaniel, Hart Stilwell, Dr. Robert Rhode, Dr. 
Frank Wardlaw, Green Peyton, Paul Heard, 
Charleen McClain, Beulah K. Hicks, Effie Bre- 
land Day & on & on & on. 


DETAILS? Write now: Director Dee 
Woods, 406 So. Carancahua, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 


scripts for the very young, we are 
always glad to read works for the 
teenage and adult audience. 


@ Reports on book length mss. are 
out within two weeks of receipt. 


Full information on request 


BRIGHTWATERS, NEW YORK 
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Mostly Personal 


When you become an editor of a writer's 
magazine, you are no longer quite the same 
person you used to be. Always you are aware 
of an implied trust that gives you no rest. 
Thousands of writers confidently look for- 
ward to each issue of the magazine, not 
merely for what 4&J will contain this month 
but also and more importantly for the calm 
judgment, the experienced eye, the sincere 
personal interest that go into the making 
of a writer's magazine. 

Your editors do not forget this. It is the 
compulsion that has made them want to do 
the job in the first place. It is the drive 
that sharpens a “nose for news.” Let there 
be a hint of a new magazine, and the pur- 
suit of complete information follows. Should 
a publication get a new editor, intimate that 
the format will be altered, or, happy day, the 
word rate increased, your editors are spurred 
to an intense hunt for more facts with a 
zeal worthy of Dick ‘Tracy himself. 


Market news, the throbbing heartbeat ol 
a writer's magazine, is only a sterile pump 


without the steady flow of helpful articles 
that show you how to write what editors 
want; that fill in the background to creative 


effort; that convey the sense of triumph 
of successful authors, the victory over dis- 
couragement and self-flagellation almost 
every beginner experiences. 

The editor's responsibility is much greater 
than merely to appraise the manuscripts that 
come unsolicited. Shamelessly, he exploits 
friends and acquaintances if he believes they 
have something to say writers want to know. 
\ friendly moment of shop talk with a fel- 
low writer may suddenly bring an intense 
glint to the editor's eyes. With unseemly 
impatience he disregards what is being said 
and demands, “Why don’t vou write an artl- 
cle for 4&J about this? It’s just what writers 
want to know. Can you have it ready for the 
next issue?” And so he virtually bludgeons 
the writer into agreeing. The next time they 
meet the author may remain mum or ignore 
the editor. But always there is the sustaining 
satisfaction that readers got a good tip, or 


a fine bit of inspiration, or a new and vital 
addition to his know-how. 

This constant pursuit of what is helpful 
to writers goes back a long time. A young 
fellow smoking his first pack of cigarettes 
and still a bit awed by the Colorado moun- 
tains after living in the ugly canyons of 
New York City hunted up Willard Hawkins 
who then was publishing a little pamphlet 
called The Student Writer. Hardly more 
than a folder, the paper already had begun 
to attract attention because of Willard’s ex- 
cellent good commonsense about writing, his 
strict honesty and lively sense of news. Your 
editor teamed up with Willard, the magazine 
was enlarged and soon after renamed The 
Author & Journalist, which name has been 
maintained since, with the exception of the 
streamlining by the present Four who drop- 
ped The from the title. 

The years have been good to 4&J. Many 
leading writers, such as Harry Stephen Keel- 
er, Homer Croy and H. Bedford Jones, 
would write for no other author's publica- 
tion. Editors too learned to respect the 
magazine and its careful reporting of market 
news. Since 1916 the d&J tradition of in- 
tegrity and helpfulness has grown, and 
though it has seen several changes of owner- 
ship and editorship, each person to come be- 
hind the editorial desk has been fired with 
the same zeal. Now, well past a quarter 
century, the pattern is clear and will not be 
altered, except to bring about improvements 
of unquestioned merit. 

Your editor who has had his finger in the 
pie through all the changes of ownership has 
come to look upon A&J not as a job or a 
property. but as a sort of timeless association 
with writers, beginners, those already on the 
way up, and the “big names.” And as al- 
ways in a long view that spans many years, 
the best memories are tied up with those 
who are eager and determined and unafraid 
ol the cost of success yet to be won. D.R. 

— Av] 

Robert Fontaine has, been earning a sig 
nificant name in many fields, including 
writing for the theater; but for this issue we 
asked him to give us his slant on writing 
the very popular short humorous pieces he 
has been contributing to Saturday Evening 
Post. Mr. Fontaine lives in Springtield, Mass. 


(Continued on Page 33) 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, Published Monthly at 839 Pearl Street, Boulder, Colorado; Author & Journalist 


Publishing Co., Inc. Editorial address: 


Managing Editor: 


Denver 10, Colorado. 
Horace Critchlow. Business Manager: 


Alan Swallow, David Raffelock 
Entered as second-class 


Editors: 
Raymond B. Johnson. 
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SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you 
may, without additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely un- 
salable, we'll tell you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future 


material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 

PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, 
or have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling 
your output on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian 
sales, and 20% on British and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you 
begin to earn your keep through sales, our fee, payable with material sent, is five dollars per 
script for scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and 
final fraction (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words) . $25 for books of all lengths; 
intormation on terms for other types of material upon request. We drop all fees after we make 
several sales for new clients. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


580 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. @ Scott Meredith Literary Agency 


P.S.: Here’s news on the new book by Scott Meredith. Final title: Writing To Sell. Price: $3.00. 
Will be released: May 24. Order now at your bookseller, or from the publishers, Harper & 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., N.Y. 16. 
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Extry charg fur this last remark. 


It’s a yoak— Artemus Ward 


IT’S A FUNNY THING 


ROBERT FONTAINE 


One of the first things I learned during 
the years I was writing humorous pieces and 
getting no response whatever from editors 
with the exception of brief notes asking me 
to enclose a stamped envelope, was that 
humor has to have an emotion back of it. 

It need not be a loving emotion; it can 
be an angry one so long as there is some 
feeling behind the piece. If you just write 
funny things for the sake of being funny, 
nonsense, that is, you get nowhere unless 


you happen to write Alice in Wonderland. 


Writing humor that does not come close 
to the joys and angers of life is like balanc- 
ing a broomstick on the end of your nose. 
You can’t do it successfully very often and 
when you do, not very many people care. 

My own short humorous pieces have near- 
ly all been based on actual happenings to 
myself or my wife or my children. Nine 
times out of ten what you read and I hope 
chuckle at in the Saturday Evening Post is 
something you would have chuckled at right 
here in the livingroom as it happened. 

Let’s take an example of a recent Post 
Script piece. It had to do with a fellow who 
wanted a glass of water. He asked his wife 
for it casually and the whole thing ended 
up with inviting friends in for a party. 

Now this didn’t actually happen. What 
happened was that I asked my wife for a 
glass of water. I was working in the study 
and she was working in the kitchen which 
the plumbers thoughtfully put close to the 
water faucet. Thus, she was in a fine posi- 
tion to turn on the cold water, hold a glass 
under it and quench my thirst. I believe I 
had been writing a piece about an Arabian 
spy or something and the desert had got me. 

Well, she didn’t bring me the water. She 
wanted to know if I wouldn't like some tea. 
I said, no. Just some water. Then she 
thought maybe I would like ginger-ale but 
we didn’t have any. I said no. She said she 
would like a cup of tea herself and she 
went next door to ask Mrs. Erkison if she 
wouldn’t like a cup of tea. She and Mrs. 
Erkison had tea. I got up and got myself 
a glass of water. 


As I was drinking the water I started to 
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chuckle because it seemed funny to me that 
all T wanted was a glass of water and what 
I got was Mrs. Erkison. ‘Then I wrote the 
piece. Well. | didn’t write it off the bat. 1 
was still in the desert. I made a note, “glass 
of water.” ‘The next day I wrote the piece. 

Usually the pieces that turn out the fun- 
niest are the ones based on happenings that 
irritate you at the moment. Then, after the 
irritation is gone, you start to grin and say, 
O. shucks, I’m a lucky guy. I have a nice 
wife and kids. What am I sore about? Then 
you see the thing from a funny point of view 
and you write it. 

This isn’t concrete, practical advice, I 
know. I am trying to work into that. There 
is no use to say how many words to write 
and whom to send them to unless first you 
have something funny to say. 

What makes pieces funny I think is tak 
ing some incident that is really a little awk- 
ward, annoying, deflating and then exag 
gerating it ever so slightly. If there is any 
big secret about writing short humorous 
pieces that is it. 

I just finished a piece about how women 
in super-markets at the check-out counters 
pack much more efficiently than men. It 
happens to be true that [I always take my 
wagon full of groceries to a girl. ‘They al- 
ways get it neatly into one bag. The men 
always throw everything in carelessly and 
something busts the bag or falls out or some- 
thing before you get home. 

Those are the facts. I tell them almost 
exactly in the piece with the slight exag- 
geration. Here it is. Instead of telling how 
neatly the girl packs, I go on and say she also 
points me toward the door and, if it is a nice 
spring day, blows me a kiss. 

It is the little extra foolishness coming 
right on top of what is a recognized situa- 
tion that makes the piece funny. Not too 
much. Just enough. Like love and garlic. 

You will note that it is not impossible for 
the girl at the cash register to point me 
toward the door and blow a kiss. It is just 
highly unlikely. 

There is also fun in style. This is one of 
the most subtle things. You will notice that 
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this piece is written in a sort of dogged, 
solemn, exaggerated simplicity. 

A trick in writing short humor pieces is 
to ‘cast against type,” as they say in Holly- 
wood. If you are writing about some utterly 
trivial thing like the flavor on the back of 
postage stamps, it is amusing to write with 
all the bombastic flowering of a senator. 

On the other hand if you are writing on 
a significant subject like marriage, divorce, 
love, then a sort of dumb style is amusing. 
I wrote a piece for the Post some time ago 
about courtship, I think it was. The style 
was like this, “A lot of fellows is growing 
up these days to become husbands no mat- 
ter what they say now.” A serious piece on 
this subject would have a different style. 
Like: “The preliminaries to marriage, or 
courtship, are usually, at least in our society, 
underestimated in the effect they have on 
preparing the youth etc, ete... .” 

\ lot of fun can be had with words, but 
it is unwise to depend on this sort of humor 
for any more than flavoring. For example, 
in naming over a lot of true names of flow- 
ers you can insert a foolish one which, on 


first glance, seems to fit. Like this: “Spring 
flowers consist of daffodils, trailing arbutus, 
jack-in-the-pulpit and Mrs. Grayson’s Wort.” 


Notice this simple arrangement is built 
from true flowers with increasingly silly 
names to a completely non-existent flower. 
(If there 1s a Mrs. Grayson’s Wort, I apolo- 
gize.) 

Burlesque is often funny. The trouble 
with writing such pieces, however, is that 
once the reader gets the hang of it he can 
be just as funny as you, so you have to be 
short and sweet. Documents, income tax 
blanks, mail order catalogue blanks can all 
be burlesqued. Instructions for putting to- 
gether a pre-fabricated house can be made 
funny. Notes on how to use a new tool of 
some sort are always written in a_ baffling 
style that does more harm than good and 
is easily burlesqued. 

Like this. Say you are reading instructions 
for a pre-fabricated house. * (7) Place chim- 
ney on roof. Glue (a3) to (b3). Note: In 
de luxe models swallow’s nest’ (pre-fabricat 
ed) is included, 

“(8) Place lightning rods (7, 9 11) on 
chimney. WARNING: Walls should be up 
before roof is put in place.” 

Stulf like that there. 

‘Then we come to the “itemized” short 
humor piece. This is one that goes back for 
years. It consists in a list of dialogue quo- 
tations or statements that fit under one list. 
Oh... say...uh... QUESTIONS YOU 
SHOULDN'T HAVE ANSWERED 
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1. Dear, what did you do with my old slip- 
pers? 

2. Could I have a minute of your time on 
behalf of the Orkney Oilcloth Company? 

3. Papa, why can’t I have twin brothers? 

Etc. Etc. 

Frankly, however, I believe the writer 
who wants to make headway as a humorist 
is much better off by writing, with slight 
exaggeration, and a good heart, about the 
amusing incidents of everyday life. If he can 
be brief, if he can be patient, and if he 
can chuckle at his own misfortunes he will 
have no trouble. What is more important, 
he will learn to understand character, to 
understand the true basis of humor which 
is in the heart and not the head, and he 
will be well on his way to being a fine 
writer of any type of material. 

Perhaps a note about markets and editors 
might be helpful, although I am not quite 
sure. My own knowledge of markets is con- 
fined to Colliers, This Week and The Sati- 
day Evening Post. In fact it is almost en- 
tirely confined to The Saturday Evening 
Post. 

For years the editor of that esteemed 
journal (1 believe it was Benjamin Frank- 
lin at the time I started), consistently sent 
back my humorous pieces. One day out of 
a clear sky, one was purchased. Since then 
they have been purchased with regularity. 
I think this is merely the result of leaining, 
polishing, working, and finally getting to 
understand what was funny to the average 
person and what wasn’t. As it turns out 
what was funny to most people is what is 
funny to me, 

Mr. John Bailey edits the Post Script de- 
partment that publishes short humor. He 
is a gentleman, a scholar and a good judge 
of what's funny, as well as being a humorist 
and cartoonist himself. 

If you have possibilities Tam sure he will 
encourage them. If not, | hardly think he 
will have time to be gentle and suggest you 
try the retail store business. 

His notes he nearly always keeps quite 
brief, probably because SEP’s stationery is 
short. Sometimes he writes a note as brief 
as: 

Dear Mr. Fontaine: 

Check tomorrow. 

Remarkable how much warmth and friend 
ship he can get into such a small space! 

The editors of This Week are, 1 presume, 
equally charming, although they do not buy 
as many pieces as Mr. Bailey. Gurney Wil 
liams, | think, reads short humor at Colliers, 
and while | have never sold them anything 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Bread Loaf, the oldest of the summer writ- 
ers’ conferences, is twenty-five years old this 
summer. During this quarter century the 
idea of the summer get-together of writers 
has spread throughout the country. 

Heaviest concentration of the various con- 
ferences is in the East and the Midwest; the 
Rocky Mountain area has four; the South- 
west has three; the Pacific Coast has none, 
with the abandonment, this year, of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Writers’ Conference formerly 
held at the University of Washington, Seat- 
tle. 

Traditionally the word conference las 
been applied to most of the sessions. The 
word serves to indicate the general method 
used by most of them: a relatively short per- 
iod of time during which less experienced or 
beginning writers may attend sessions led by 
established writers, hear lectures on writing 
and marketing, and secure criticism of manu 
scripts. In addition to the writer-leaders, 
agents, editors, and publishers’ scouts  fre- 
quently attend to make contact with promis- 
ing writers. In the past a number of success: 
ful manuscripts have first been read by edi- 
tors at these conferences, but with the multi 
plication of the number of the sessions 
throughout the country, the discovery of 
three or four “ready” manuscripts in eac! 
conterence would probably now be consid. 
cred exceptional, 

A few of the meetings are given other 
names, to indicate slightly different plans 
from those of the regular “conference.” 
Workshop is used in a few instances, appar- 
ently with the indication that the meetings 
are directed more toward a working situation 
for the attendants; some of the workshops 
are also longer than the conferences. Colony, 
center, institute are also used for titles. 

Both the popularity and the longevity of 
the summer conferences indicate that the 
idea is here to stay and that the various con- 
ferences are at least in some measure answer- 
ing some of the needs of inexperienced writ- 
ers. That a large proportion of the meet- 
ings are under the auspices of various uni- 
versities is an indication that the summer 
programs are a part of the efforts of many 
colleges and universities to extend their 
services to the training of writers—a trend 
particularly noticeable during the last decade 
and a half. 
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THE SUMMER CONFERENCES 


What the writer will get from attending a 
summer conference will depend, of Course, 
upon many factors. “The conferences usually 
offer lectures and discussions on writing, 
plus criticism of manuscripts. If the writer 
has need of those to aid his own develop- 
ment, be may well find a conference helpful 
and stimulating. What he takes from = the 
conference is likely to depend upon his own 
willingness and ability to participate, and, of 
course, upon the abilities of the leaders fo 
teach and to be helpful. 

The writer has to pick and choose carefully 
upon those qualities. Sometimes, if he can 
attend a conference at all, he will have te 
consider oniy those closest at hand or with 
the lowest tuition cost; if he is fortunate 
enough to be able to widen his choices, he 
may select more carefully to secure the lead- 
ers who, in his judgment, will help him the 
most. 

Conference leaders have long noticed two 
Vitiating aspects of their work: (1) “Tuition 
is normaliv as low as possible, so that 
conferences are often used as inexpensive 
vacations by people who are not seriously in 
terested in writing. (2) The employment of 
well-known writers to some extent encour 
ages “celebrity-hunting,” that is, attendance 
chiefly for the purpose of sitting at the feet 
of the famous. Various conferences have 
made efforts to control this problem by re 
quiring sample writings from those who wish 
to attend or by employing other systems of 
selecting what seem to be the most promising 
writers. “Che longer workshops perhaps auto 
matically avoid these problems to some ex 
tent. 

fee] has contacted all the known confer 
ences for the summer of 1950. ‘The list, with 
brief details, is given here. In each area, in- 
terest can be followed up by requesting the 
conference or workshop bulletin from the 
director. 


Beersheba Beersheba 


Springs Writers Conference. 
Springs, Tenn (Sponsored by University of Tennessee 
Junior College, Martin, Tenn.). Harry Harrison Kroll, 
director. Aug. 20-Sept. 2. Workshops in novel, short story, 
article, play, religious fiction 

Bread Loaf Writers’ Conference. Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vt. Theodore Morrison, director. Aug. 16-30 
Tuition $130-$155 for contributors, including board and 
room; $105-3130 for auditors Staff members include 
Robert Frost, Catherine Drinker Bowen, Fletcher Pratt, 
William S!oane, Mark Saxton, John Mason Brown, John 
Ciardi 

Chautauqua Writers’ Conference. Chautauqua Lake, 
N. Y. Margaret Widdemer and John Holmes, co-chairmen 
July 24-Aug. 11. Miss Widdemer conducts work in prose, 
Mr. Holmes the work in poetry 


Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony. 1114 7th St., Corpus 
Christi, Tex. Jute 1-14. Courses in fine arts in addition 
to poetry and fiction writing under Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin. 


Florida Writers’ Workshop. 
Venice, Fla. Joseph Lawren, director. 
inexperienced and experienced writers ‘‘upon 
fees mutually agreed upon.’’ No dates listed. 


Florida Writers’ Colony, 
Association between 
terms and 


Fordham University’s Stmmer Institute of Professional 
Writing. Fordham University, The Bronx, N. Y. Rev. Al- 
fred J. Barret, director. July 5-Aug. 13. Various courses 
offered at various tuition fees. Course leaders include 
Herschel Brickell, Anne Fremantie, David Marshall, Ed- 
ward A. Walsh, Charles J. Felten. 


Huckleberry Mountain Workshop-Camp. Hendersonville, 

. C. Evelyn G Haines, executive director. Class work 
June 26-Aug. 27. Work in several arts, ‘ncluding writing. 
Staff members include Edwin Osgood Grover, Vivian Lara- 
more Rader, Georgia Nicholas, Edwin Granberry. Tuition 
$10 per week, with various charges for living accommoda- 
tions 

Indiana University Writers’ Conference. B!oomington, 
Ind. Richard B. Hudson, director. Conference for young 
writers, July 9-July 15; regular conference, July 16-July 
22. Fees vary from $15 to $20. Staff members include 
John Crowe Ransom. Allen Tate, Lillian Smith, Caroline 
Gordon. 

The Kenyon School of English. 
M. Coffin, dean. June 22-Aug. 5. A school in graduate 
study and criticism rather than in writing. Courses taught 
this summer by Kenneth Burke, William Empson, L. C. 
nights, Robert Lowe!l, Arthur Mizener, Philip Blair Rice, 
Delmore Schwartz, Austin Warren 

League for Vermont Writers has an annual meeting; in- 
formation may be secured from Murray Hoyt, president, 
Middlebury, Vt. 

Mar'boro Fiction Writers Conference. Marlboro College, 
Marlboro, Vt. Walter Hendricks and John Farrar, co- 
directors. Aug. 16-Aug. 30. Courses in novel and short 
story; tuition $100 Edmund Fuller conducting novel 
course, Mavis McIntosh conducting story course. Lecturers 
will include Charles Jackson, Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
Shirley Jackson, Elizabeth Page 

Mexico City Writing Center. Mexico City College, San 
Luis Potosi 154, Mexico, D.F. Margaret Shedd, director 
Two sessions per year, first one June 19-Sept. 1. Tuiticn 
$100. (Margaret Shedd may also be contacted at 1616 La 
Vereda, Berkeley, Calif.) 

Michigan Conference for Writers. 
able, may be secured from 
Forum, Detroit. 

Mid-America Regional Writers Conference. Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kans. Earle Davis, director. June 19- 
June 30. In addition to regular courses, special stress 
availabe on preparation of manuscripts for farm and 
home magazines. Staff members will include John Bird. 
Nelson Antrim Crawford, Kenneth Davis, J. Frank Dobie, 
T. Swann Harding, Russell Lord 


Gambier, Ohio. Charles 


Details, when avail- 
Margaret Seaton, Detroi* 


Midwestern Writers Conference. Suite 540, 410 S. Micr- 
igan Ave., Chicago. Alice Manning Dickey, director. July 
10-July 16 Tickets for various clinics and participation at 
varying rates. Prizes offered for winning manuscripts 


Missouri Writers Workshop. University of Missouri, Col- 
umbia. William Peden, director. June 19-June 24. Tuition 
$15 for each class, $10 for each additional; room and 
board, $20. Commercial and literary short story, novel, 
non-fiction, playwriting, poetry, juvenile writing. Staff and 
lecturers include Vincent McHugh, Donald F. Drummond, 
Ray B. West, Jr., Eileen Davis, James Farrell, Hattie Bell 
Allen, Alan Swallow. 


Omaha Writers’ Conference. Details, when available, 
may be secured from L. V. Jacks, Hotel Paxton, Omaha. 


Regional Writers’ Workshop. University of Denver, Den- 
ver 10. Alan Swallow, director. June 19-July 21 (first 
five-week term of the University’s summer school; courses 
offered for college credit or non-credit). Tuition $9 per 
college credit or audit hour. Sessions as follows: general, 
short story, novel, poetry, non-fiction, juvenile writing, 
religious writing. Staff members include Marian Castle, 

V. Cunningham, Lucile Desjardins, Thomas W. Duncan, 
Thomas Hornsby Ferril, Dorothy E. S. Hansen, Florence 
Hayes, Vincent McHugh, Florence Cranne] Means, Mark 
Harris, John Williams. 

Short Course in Professional Writing. University of 
Oklahoma, Norman. W. S. Campbell, director. June 6- 
June 9. Tuition $5. First day devoted to markets and 
marketing, second to non-fiction, third to fiction, fourth 
to poetry. 

Southwest Writers Conference. 
pus Christi, Tex. Dee Woods, director. June 3-June 6 
Lectures; interviews on manuscript problems. Contests 
for winning manuscripts. A number of well-known writers 
of the Southwest will be attending. 

State of Maine Writers Conference. Ocean Park, Me. 
Adelbert M. Jakeman, chairman. Aug. 3-Aug. 4. Leaders 
include Robb Sangendorph, Doris Marston, Dan Kelly, 
Loring Williams 

Summer Training Course in Publishing Procedures. Rad- 
cliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. Helen Everitt, director 
June 26-Aug. 4. Not a writers’ conference but training 
in book and magazine publishing. 


University of Kansas City Writers Conference. Kansas 
City 4, Mo. Gorham Munson, director. June 7-June 17 
Staff includes Muriel Fuller, Charles Angofi, William C. 
Lengyel, Me!ville Cane, Margot Johnson. 


University of Wyoming has a summer festival in the fine 
arts, including courses in writing. Details may be secured 
from Professor L. L. Smith, chairman of the department 
of English, Laramie. 

Writers’ Conference in the Rocky Mountains. University 
of Colorado, Boulder. William E. Wilson, director. July 
24-Aug. 11. Varying tuition according to workshops and 
weeks attended. Workshops in short story, novel, non- 
fiction, poetry, mystery novel, juvenile writing. Staff 
members include Walter Havighurst, Walter Van Tilbis-: 
Clark, Edward H. Schmidt, Frank Brookhouser, Roli¢ 
Humphries, Mabel Seeley, Jeannette Covert Nolan. 


Writers Conference of Idaho State College. Pocateiio. 
W. F. Jacob, director. June 26-June 30. Tuition $10 
Four-day meeting covering various phases of writing and 
publishing, with the expectation that the proceedings will 
be published. Leaders include Alan Swallow, Forrester 
Blake, Charlton Laird. 

Writers Conference of the University of New Hampshire. 
Durham. Carro!] S. Towle, director. Aug. 14-Aug. 25. 
Varying tuition. Staff members include Robert P. Tristram 
Coffin, Rolfe Humphries, Gorham Munson, Marjorie Fisch- 
er, William E. Harris, Herschel Brickell, Dorothy Towle. 

Writers’ Conference of the University of Utah. Salt Lake 
City. Brewster Ghiselin, director. June 19-June 30. Tul- 
tion $30 for contributors, $22.50 for aditors. Staff mem- 
bers include Allen Tate, Irwin Shaw, Herschel Brickell, 
Walter Van Tilburg Clark, Lovise Bogan, Marjorie Flack 

Writers’ Institute of the Univers'ty of Wiscons'n. Madi- 
son. Details from Professor Pau! Fulcher, Bascom Ha!!. 
June 26-Aug. 18. 

Workshop on Creative Writing for Catho!tic Writers 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. Roy J. D. Defferari 
and Leo V. Jacks, directors. Aug. 7-Aug. 17. Tuition, $55, 
plus registration and manuscript fees. Staff members in- 
clude George S. Brooks, Walter S. Campbell, Rev. James 
Donahue, Shirley Seifert. 
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HOW DOES A POET WRITE? 


MAE WINKLER GOODMAN 


I think it would be extremely interesting 
if a group of poets were to take perhaps ten 
of their best poems and then recount the 
circumstances under which they were written. 
1 wonder how parallel their experience 
would run. I shall start the experiment by 
telling a few of my own experiences, and 
should certainly be interested in comparing 
notes with other writers. 
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lo begin with, my pet peeve is those 
people who point out a beautiful scene or 
some incident, and then add, helpfully, 
“Now vou can write a poem about that.” It 
just doesn’t wo:k that way for me. Recently 
when I took my first trip to California, a 
number of friends told me repeatedly of 
the inspiration awaiting me there; all I had 
(Continued on Page 15) 
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A second bit of help to contesters 


CONTRASTS IN CONTESTS 


MARY MACK 


lo be a more consistent winner in all 
kinds of contests, it is well to know that 
there is a marked difference in the kind of 
entries that win national contests and local 
contests, 

My previous article (d&J, Dec., 1949) 
gave a very definite slant on Nationals, with 
actual winning entries. But, to repeat, they 
should be clear, concise, sincere; and they 
should always obey the rules. And know 
your product. 

Further, never use decoration in any Na- 
tional. As a rule, judges consider decoration 
a bribe—your entry is judged strictly on the 
merits of what you say. In the past few 
years, an official entry blank has been a 
must in contests of national scope, or if they 
have not been mandatory, sponsors often 
offer double prizes when their entry blanks 
are used. 

But when it comes to local contests, run 


in your own city, or what they call the 
metropolitan area—within a fifty-mile radius 

let your imagination run riot. Most local 
sponsors are merchants you know, and where 
in national contests you do better to stick 
strictly to the truth, in locals, as a rule, you 


may offer soft soap. Local merchants love 
(attery, and their eye is taken with an at- 
tractive entry. They take into consideration 
the amount of effort you have put into the 
form, as well as the words. [| have even 
known entries to win in a local, when the 
tule of “word limit’ was broken, though I 
do not advise this. 

If possible, in locals use decorations. By 
this, | do not mean you must be an artist. 
I'm not, and have won innumerable times. 
All you need is a pair of scissors, some glue, 
and sonie magazines or old greeting cards. I 
save practically all I get, because sometime 
or other there is something on them [ can 
use for local decoration. 

For instance, about a year 
chain of shops selling ladies’ intimate ap- 
parel, called “Joy,” sponsored contest, 
with one prize each week, offering their own 
merchandise. It required listening to their 
radio program, identifying a “mystery” tune, 
and writing twenty-five words about it. Verse 
is always popular in local contests, and tre- 


ago local 
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quently a winner. The following won me a 
box of nylons; the song was “Summertime.” 


SUMMERTIME with its beauty parade 

\lways brings fame and JOY to some fortunate 
maid. 

A new Miss America has a chance to climb 

On a dazzling throne each SUMMERTIME 


This was apt, as it was around the time of 
the Miss America contest at Atlantic City. 
Also analyze the entry and see [ not only 
used the song title twice, but also included 
the firm’s name! ‘Limeliness in any entry is 
always a help, 

My “decoration” for this entry consisted 
of the following: I took a piece of colored 
artcralt paper, made a folder approximately 
9 inches by 6. On the ouiside, I pasted a 
colored picture, cut froin some magazilye, of 
a pretty girl ina slip. Then [ cut a piece 
of white paper, to make a folder slightly 
smaller than the cover. On the left side, I 
pasted a cutout of a pretty leg in the brand 
of hose sold by Joy (also taken from a 
magazine). On the right side of the white 
paper, | typed my entry, name and address. 
i placed the white folder inside the colored 
folder, punched two holes througa both, and 
tied them with a gay ribbon. 

Another week the song was “You Made 
Me Love You,” and I tigured on a different 
angle. believed) most coniesiants would 
write something about their sweetheart, so 
I decided to write about a puppy. The tol- 
lowing won the weekly prize: 


Phose warm brown eyes, button nose 

And the funny tail at your end, 

There’s no doubt YOU MADE ME 

LOVE YOU. 

And I know you're man’s best friend. 
kor this had a greeting card, from which 
the inside verse had been removed, which 
pictured some cute puppies playing. Again 
I} made a white folder, on the left side of 
which I pasted a pretty girl in undies, typed 
my entry, name and address on the tight, 
punched holes and tied it with a bright rib 
bon. 

Another week the song was “I'll Be Seeing 
You” which gave me a grand opportunity to 
create a flattering verse about the Joy com 
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pany. You can guess, it probably had no 
chance of LOSING. 


I get quality, value, friendly service too, 
At every JOY store I patronize 

So you can be sure I'll BE SEEING YOU 
I deal with JOY because I'm wise. 


This time, instead of a folder, I took an 8 
by 10 sheet of colored artcralt, typed my 
verse in the center, and all around it pasted 
various pictures of apparel sold by Joy, such 
as hose, bras, panties, nighties, etc., all cut 
from magazines. Make your decoration ap- 
propriate—if you write about bread, deco- 
rate with pictures of toast and snacks; if 
about mayonnaise, picture lovely salads, ete. 
Use Your Imagination, and Be Neat. As you 
can see. my “‘verse”’ isn’t in very good meter, 
but the idea got across locally. I doubt if ’'d 
submit such entries in a National. 

Then there are other local contests which 
require much more work, and which I never 
enter. However, some of my contest friends 
do—and win. These are the “count the dot” 
or match the song title to pictured cartoons, 
etc. They require the most elaborate deco- 
ration to win. No little picture folders will 
get you a thing in these. 

Recently there were three contests of this 
type in our city. One, run by a fur firm, re- 
quired you to count minks, and the prizes 
ranged from a mink coat, down to fur 
trimmed cloth coats, and credit certificates. 
There were thousands of entries submitted, 
but only the most elaborate won. Winner 
of the mink coat created a whole room madc 
of cardboard, with furniture and human fig- 
ures carved in soap, a small female figure 
standing in the room wearing a miniature 
mink coat, others reading tiny newspapers 
with ads of the firm. Other winning entries 
were a cardboard replica of the store fronts 
with doll models wearing furs; another a 


handmade television set showing the firm's 


“Tm sorry but our publication doesn’t quite 
come up to the standards of your material!” 
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SO ENCOURAGING! 
Marguerite R. Frazier 


He sad he wed. Wife won't make bed! 
She type night, day; 

Back stoop, hair gray. 

She get brain fag, 

‘Cause he nag, nag! 


She get big check. He say, “By heck, 
My wife big shot! 

She write stuff hot!” 

She smile, “That wag! 


Now, he brag, brag! 


ad. A furniture store running a contest giv- 
ing furniture prizes had similar entries. A 
friend of mine won a sectional sofa by cro- 
cheting a table Cloth with all the song names, 
the firm name, and a slogan. 

‘There are some local contests in) which 
you can win without decoration, as in Na- 
tionals, just on the merit of your written en- 
try. In these, you may win with the “pat- 
terned” entry that used to win in Nationals, 
because they are new to local judges. An 
example: 

A couple of years ago, a local movie house 
wanted opinions on whether to continue 
double features or not. ‘The following (with- 
out decoration) won third prize of $25. 


Double features provide a pleasure bonus, 
doubling my amusement budget; usually 
the pictures are a peach of a pair; seldom 
do IT get a lemon. 
In a National contest, this fruit) analogy 
would get me just nothing. 

Htre is an instance where flattery paid 
olf—locally. A disc jockey was offering $20 
sets of Club Aluminum for a song request, 
and the reason you wanted it played. I tried 
a number of times, without success. My en- 
try just didn’t stand out. So I tried the “soft 


soap.” It won. Here is the entry. 


Who is the chap who gives out with the chatter 
And who each morn, plays prize wininng 
platter? 

Who's the chap of whom I never tire? 
His name, oh yes—it’s Mac Maguire 
The prize he awards T surely could use 
I keep on trying, but IT always lose 
He says | must like a song for a reason 
Because of a person, a thing, or a season 
F know many that T can name 
But the reason IT like them is always the same. 
Will you please play Evaline because its 
Lilt and swing always give me a lift 
When hear it played. 

hope this article will help vou make 
vour entries fit the judges’ preference, and 
bring you many thrill-giving awards. 


Author & Journalist 
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Lesson for non-fiction writers 


EDITORS BUY BY-PRODUCTS 


FRANK W. BALL 


Thousands of tons of coal are hauled by 
my home daily. Miners and coal operators 
mine and sell it for its main use—fuel. But 
buyers extract over 200 by-products from it 
ranging from common coke to aspirin. Then 
in many instances and to certain degrees, it 
can still be used for fuel. 

Are you overlooking the by-products in 
your research for article material? 

A year ago I became interested the 
homesteading situation Alaska. fin- 
ished article was very interesting, | thought, 
and I expected immediate sale. But in my 
research | uncovered many little known and 
interesting facts about this “final frontier.” 
A story on the fallacies about Alaska in the 
public mind sold to a northwestern magazine. 
A story of the Klondike gold rush sold to a 
western magazine. But the real article over 
which I labored so long is still “among my 
souvenirs.” 

I once delved deeply into the story of 
Casey Jones, the brave engineer. I had sold 
three or four stories about him when I re- 
called that his fireman was a Negro and 
that the author of the song was likewise a 
member of the colored race. Letting Casey 
take a back seat, I emphasized the Negro 
angle to this famous story and sold the arti- 
cle to a Negro magazine. 

also read that Casey's mother offered 
strenuous objection to his becoming a rail- 
roader and that in her diary she ridiculed 
the argument that a newly invented con- 
traption known as the air brake would make 
railroading safe. Vhis ordinary entry in her 
diary sold to a railroad magazine. 

While compiling a history of transporta- 
tion, I discovered that the bicycle has a 
humorous and romantic history. The story 
of the bike sold, but the panoramic trans- 
portation story has been consigned to the 
discards. It seems that people always have 
known that wheels were made round to 
roll Had it not been for the lowly bike my 
work would have been in vain, Don't over 
look the common by-products of your sub 
ject: matter, 
As a railroader, I was once searching 
artide material on the subject of tunnels. 
Like the transportation. story, the finished 
product is still unsold, but articles about 
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Chicago’s famous underground railroad, a 
subject uncovered in my search, sold at 
once. Likewise two stories on the long pro- 
posed subway under the English Channel. 


Using by product subjects has taught me 
that there are subjects, such as tunnels and 
bridges, where each unit has created a story 
unto itself. An article on the history of 
canals, say, must necessarily be a sketchy 
synopsis in an ordinary magazine article, 
and therefore not too interesting. 

The story of Death Valley Scotty has been 
told and retold until an article about this 
colorful character has to be good to pass an 
editor's desk. I was fortunate enough to 
add one more to the long list. And in my 
research efforts I uncovered a tale about 
the funeral preparations for a tippling print- 
er whose girl friend had placed five aces in 
his hand for the rites. With these he was sup- 
posed to beat the guard at the Golden Gate 
and make it through. This story sold to a 
western. 

Probably my most lucrative by-product 
concerned a law forbidding lions to run at 
large in the streets of a West Virginia vil- 
lage. [I was in search of old and odd laws 
that had been in force in my native state 
through the years when I uncovered it. “The 
real article paid me ten dollars. ‘The by 
product paid me $110. A very profitable bit 
of “charcoal.” 

The “Wild West town of the East,” the 
“Tombstone of the Hills,” they called the 
small town of Thurmond, West Virginia, be- 
cause of its hectic history. I was searching 
for material for one more story about the 
drunken fights, gambling, murders, etc., that 
had occurred here when I found material 
for a story entirely foreign to my subject 
matter. .\ Godly character had lived there 
through the long turbulent history standing 
as a beacon of righteousness on sintul 
shore. I sold no story of Thurmond, but two 
have already sold about this famous restau 
ranteur who refused throughout the entire 
war period to accept pay from a minister on 
service man for food. 

A recent submission that has brought me 
a check is the story of how the common 
English rabbit all but wrecked the economy 
of Australia. I was merely studying the land 
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situation and the story of this country’s “land 
outback,” when I found that it was literally 
filled with rabbits, descendants of five pairs 
turned loose on this continent a hundred 
years ago. 

Virtually every subject has its by-products, 
long or short. Sometimes they make stories 
within themselves; at other times they are 
merely fillers. But long or short, we can’t 
afford to become so engrossed in the real 
subject matter that we overlook the meat of 
the “huskings.” 

One of the best articles I have written, I 
think, was in reality a by-product of a history 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. In 
searching the records for material for this 


ALAN SWALLOW 


Do editors know what they want? I go 
through A&]’s excellent market lists and sub 
mit my material accordingly. But no matter 
how hard I try to slant my stuff it keeps com 
ing back. This leads me to think that mosi 
of the editors today seem to buy just what 
pleases them! 

‘There are two problems here: Has the 
writer turned out something which would be 
suitable for the editor? Why doesn’t the 
editor buy what he says he wants? Let’s sup- 
pose, for the moment, that the first question 
can be answered Yes. Do editors know what 
they want? 

I sometimes think that a writer would 
help himself a great deal if he would stop 
occasionally to think concretely about what 
his problems might be if he were editor of 
such-and-such a magazine. (At déJ we hope 
to give you an illustrated article about actual 
editorial duties sometimes.) The writes 
would know that the answer to the question 
above has to be qualified very strongly. 

In the first place, the policies of a maga- 
zine are normally set by the owners—who 
may or may not be the editors. ‘Those poli- 
cies, with change of personnel or with the 
experience of seeing the magazine go up or 
down in circulation, may be changed from 
time to time. Those policies will set forth 
a certain “picture” about a magazine—its 
audience, its specific interests, even the gen- 
eral balance between fiction and non-fiction, 
long and short pieces, etc. Then it becomes 
the duty of the editor to fill out that picture, 
not once, but every time the magazine is to 
appear, weekly, monthly, or whatever. And 
how can he do it? He can only fill out the 
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four-article story, I uncovered little known 
facts about John Brown’s famous raid. The 
unknown story of old John Brown brought 
much favorable comment. A story of the 
great Baltimore and Ohio railroad strike of 
the 'seventies was another by-product of this 
search. 

Almost every subject of any length might 
be compared to a tree—the trunk as the 
main topic, but with branches leading out 
into other fields that must be treated sepa- 
rately. ‘They would not go so well with the 
story itself because of space, for one thing, 
and because of subject matter, for another. 
Thoughtful writers are usually well paid by 
gathering up the fragments. 


picture each issue by selecting from the man- 
uscripts which come over his desk from free 
lance writers, by assignment of topics to de- 
pendable writers, and by using his staff to 
do some of the writing. Obviously, he has 
most control in the second two ways; the 
types, qualities, and amounts of manuscripts 
from free lance writers are the most variable 
factors. 

Every decision the editor makes, then, 
must be in some comparative relationship 
with what he has planned, what is already 
available, and what he needs. Perhaps he 
has announced that he needs a love story 
2,000-3,000 words; perhaps this day he reads 
such a story that he very much likes but he 
finds he has had a large number of these 
stories lately and has built up a large inven 
tory. He may find that, although he uses 
such a story once a month, he must turn 
back many good ones because he can’t use 
any more; and what plagues him at the 
moment might be how to get the 3,000-word 
self-help article he needs to fill out the next 
issue. Six months later, the situation might 
be just reversed. The moral is the same: 
when you have a promising manuscript, try 
the most likely markets first; but keep it go- 
ing to all the possible markets. 

Greeting card schedules again. 

Mrs. Bonnie Day, a reader from Sheridan, 
Ark., who has spent ten years writing for 
the greeting card market, including two years 
as an editor in the field, approves of the 
comments made in this department in the 
February issue. Mrs. Day regularly sells 
$2000 to $3000 worth of greeting verse a 
year, and she ts a housewife, not devoting 
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full time to her writing. She indicates: 

“IT have the inside track on the buying 
schedules of quite a number of firms and 
I can assure you that there is no seasonal 
slump. Of course each greeting caid firm 
follows its own particular schedule—any simi- 
larity between the buying schedule of Warn- 
er Press and that of Dreyfuss Art is purely 
coincidental! There is not a month in the 
year that I do not sell Christmas verse; when 
one company quits buying it, another be- 
gins. ‘There are two peak periods of buying: 
I call them the spring frenzy and the fall 
frenzy. The spring frenzy opens in March 
or April. The fall frenzy starts in August 
or September.” 

For the beginner who has not acquired 
knowledge of the buying schedules of the 
various firins, the advice is obviously similar 
to the advice for other kinds of marketing: 
Don't give up with one or even a few tries; 
keep trying until you are sure you have ex- 
hausted the markets for any manuscript. 


How can I tell what ts wrong with an arti- 
cle, joke, or picture? Editors just say “It isn’t 
suitable,” though I have read the same type 
and style of material in their magazines. 

I suspect that the writer is in some manner 
fooling himself about the likenesses of his 
material to that already published in’ the 
magazines he has chosen as markets. Perhaps 
the likenesses are even too great and the 
material does not seem fresh at all to the 
editor. Or perhaps the author has not really 
made an exact comparison between what he 
has offered and what the market does pub 
lish. If those comparisons will be made 
exactly—on such bases as length, reader tor 
whom the material is slanted, subject: and 
style of treatment, freshness of theme and 
treatment, ete.—the author will likely find 
his error in judgment. In fact, the ability to 
make those comparisons to his own profit 
distinguishes a type of “objectivity” that a 
writer needs to bring to his own work before 
he can write with any certainty. 


HOW DOES A POET WRITE? 
(Continued from Page 10) 


to do was to pluck my poems off the rose 
trees. Well, I did write one poem while I 
was on the coast; sitting in my father’s back 
yard, which resembled the garden of Eden, 
I wrote a sonnet which was published in 
the Columbus Dispatch. The title of it was 
“Autumn in Ohio.” Even have never 
been able to account for that. The Cali- 
fornia poems are yet to be written. 


Another poem was the result of something 
not particularly considered a subject for 
poetry, namely, the family wash. But watch- 
ing my laundress hang the clothes out and 
take them in a couple of times on one of 
those threatening, indecisive days, I rushed 


to my desk and wrote not one, but two 
poems, “Wash Day” and “The Laundress.” 
Both were sold, one to Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. Very often I, and I suppose other poets, 
will start out with one idea for a poem and 
end up with an entirely different idea. That 
is what happened in this case. The first one 
I wrote was not the one [ intended to write 
... but it was the one that appeared in the 
Journal. 

Sometimes a poem breaks forth in a kind 
of spontaneous combustion, and sometimes 
it has to “simmer.” Once, while at a sym- 
phony, I had the strangest reaction to the 
music, as if it were disembodied. I knew I 
had a poem... the unwritten poem is actu- 
ally a tangible feeling but not a line 
came for a week. ‘Then | sat down and, with 
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out pausing, few minutes wrote “Sym 
phony,” which appeared in the Siturday Re- 
view of Literature. 


A more immediate reaction took place 
once when I happened to see my little boy's 
class picture lying on the corner of the desk 
at a very inopportune moment, just when 
I had promised to help him with his spell 
ing. I bribed him to wait by promising him 
half of anything | would make on the poem, 
because I had to write this one while it was 
hot. It was worth his while; his share turned 
out to be twenty-four dollars for a poem 
which also appeared in Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. On still another occasion, breakfast led 
to me writing a poem which [I sold to the 
New York Herald-Tribune. Looking at the 
strawberry preserves, I suddenly excused my 
self from the table and wrote a poem by 
that title, which ended, 


and so I have preserved each ruby star 
and bottled summer insa Mason jar. 


When do I write my poems? The answer 
is pretty obvious: it can happen any time 
as well as any place. I have writen poems 
with the radio blaring and several small chil- 
dren (not all mine!) wrestling and shout- 
ing. There are other poems that insist on 
making their appearance in the dead of 
night, or even when I am just pouring the 
batter into the cake pan. But the thing to 
understand is that a poem is not an entity 
in itself, a thing that simply “happens.” The 
poem is a part, an integral, vital, living part 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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SYNDICATES 


markets. 


to such material 
right; 
unreliable in handling submissions. 


before submitting manuscripts or art. 


OPEN MARKETS 

Acme Newspict=res, 461 8th Ave., New York 2. (Affili- 
ated with Scripps-Howard Newspapers.) Considers news 
photos from free lances. ¢3 up, Acc. Affiliated with NEA. 

American Motion Picture Review Service, Room 515, 582 
Market St., San Francisco, Calif. Reviews of major and 
Specialty films, some from free lances. 200-500. Feature 
articles; mews features; columns. 2c, Pub 

*AP News Features, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
News, women's, sports features, comics, fiction (30 chap. 
serials, 1000 words each), second rights. Rarely buys out- 
side and only on query. 

Army Times Syndicate, 1115 18th St., N.W., Washington, 
>. Cartoons, puzzies, features, illustrated features, 
romance, adventure in connection with military service; 


oddities pin-up photos; columns. Affiliated with Air 
Force Times, Vet-Times. Outright purchase at varying 
rates 


*Associated Features, 28 E. 10th St., New York 3. Comics 
~columus, strips; serials, short stories, short-shorts, first 
and second serial rights. Outright purchase, Acc.; royalty 
hasis 

Atlas Feature Syndicate, 6455 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 
28. Crossword puzzles; news pictures, comic strips, features. 
Outright purchase or royalty, 50°. 

Authenticated News, 97 Warren St., New York. Roto- 
gravure feature pages only. Considers exclusive up-to-date 
photos, news pictures. 8x10 glossy Outright purchase, vary- 
ing rates; 50°), royalty. 

Authenticated News Service, Box 509, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Motion picture features, news features, news pictures, 
free-lance. 50°) royalty. Query 

Aviation News & Views, 271 Madison Ave., New York 16 


Features, cartoons, news service features and pictures, 
columns, on aviation. Query before submission. Outright 
purchase at varying rates. 

Building Features, Box 2583, Carmel, Calif. Columns 


and fillers on non-technical aspects of home building. Some 
free-lance contributions Outright purchase at varying 
rates 


Central Feature News Service, Times Bldg., New York 
Buys exclusive news and human-interest, scientific pictures 
and illustrated features; hobbies, art, handicraft. Send 
adequate caption material with 8x10 photos. Outright pur- 
chase, varyine rates, 50°), royalty 

Central Press Association, 1435 E. 12th St., Clevelane, 
Ohio. Feature articles, 600; news features, pictures. Out- 
right purchase, Pub (Affiliated with King Features). 
Always looking for feature pictures. 

*Chapman, Gerard, 116 West Ave., Great Barrington, 
Mass. First and second rights to serials, short stories, 
and short-shorts by established writers. Query first. Rates 
and methods of payment individually arranged. 

Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate, 400 W. Madison St., Chi- 
cago 6. News service. Columns, panels, strips. Purchase 
some from free-lance contributors. Outright purchase, on 
acceptance or publication; royalty basis 

*Columbia News Service, 150 Nassau St., 
Feature articles; news features; news pictures; 


New York 7. 
first and 


second rights, serials, short stories; shortshorts; any 
length. Outright purchase, Acc 
The Third Annual 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE ‘ 
‘ University of Utah 3 
June 19-30, 1950 
Leaders: Allen Tate, Irwin Shaw, Louise Bogan, 
6 Herschel Brickell, Walter Van Tilburg Clark, Marjorie 
6 Flack, Brewster Ghiselin, Director 7 
For particulars, address: 
BREWSTER GHISELIN, Writers’ Conference, 
2 University of Utah, Salt Lake City 1, Utah ‘ 
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Annual Survey 


Information presented below has been obtained by querying the various syndicates in detail as to their requirements 
Many syndicates are supplied by staff writers or other regular sources; 
Other syndicates will consider submitted free-lance material. 
however, spot news, photos, feature articles, short-stories, 


these ordinarily cannot be considered as 
The preference is for features in series, 


and serials may be sold individually to syndicates open 
The method of remuneration is indicated as far as available. 
more often the arrangement is on a basis of royelty or percentage 


Some material is purchased out- 
Occasional syndicates are dilatory and 


: The Author & Journalist, of course, can assume no responsibility for the con- 
cerns here listed. Contributors are advised to send query or 


preliminary letter describing material to be offered, 


An asterisk before a syndicate indicates a fiction market. 
Be sure to enclose return postage or (preferably) stamped envelopes. 


Continental Feature Syndicate, P.O. Box 509, Hollywood, 


Calif. Motion picture and radio features, chiefly from 
regular sources but some free-lance. Query first. Easton 
West. 


Craft Patterns, North Ave. & Route 83, Elmhurst, Il. 
Home-craft projects. Mostly staff prepared, but some 
unique projects purchased. Send photo print of project 
first. Outright purchase. 

Crux News Service, Shickshinny, Pa. ‘“‘The Unknown in 
History,’’ 500-800. Purchases from free-lance contributors. 
Outright purchase, Acc. 

*Daily Sports News Service, 820 Park Ave., Brooklyn 6, 
. Y. Sports and sport features. Feature articles, sports 
news features and columns. First and second rights, 
serials and short stories, varied lengths. Staff and frec- 
lance material. Payment at varying rates on acceptance. 
40c reading fee on all Mss. 

‘Devil Dog Syndicate, 820 Park Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Uses both staff and free-lance material. Sports, motion 
picture plots, news, shorts, serials, news photos, cartoons, 
comic strips, serials and short stories, first and second 
rights. Outright purchase on acceptance, varying rates; 
also royalty basis. Contributors must enclose 50c handling 
fee for MS of 5000 or less, $1 for MS over 5000, and 
Stamped envelope for return. 


HOW TO PLOT & WRITE 
POCKET NOVELS $1 


Here is a brand new text which covers not only 
all phases of novel writing for the new, big pocket 
market, but the facts it contains will help you 
with every type of fiction. Written by Ronald J. 
Cooke, author of ‘‘House on Craig St.'’ which so!'d 
more than quarter million copies, plus other books, 
short stories, articles. 

These other texts will help you too, just as they 
have helped hundreds of other authors. 

“Writing for the Trade Journals.’’ 48 pages. 
Considered a bible by those in the trade field. %0 
chapters cover every phase of the business. $1. 

“Writing Popular Non-Fiction.’’ For the writer 
who wants to sell to the weekend papers, semi- 
slicks, ete. Contains plenty of examples of ac- 
ceptable material. $1. 

“Writing News & Fillers.'"’ Opportunities in 
representing out-of-town dailies. Section on fillers 
shows how to cash in on this lucrative field. $1. 

“Taking & Selling Photos." Shows how an in- 
expensive camera can help the photo-journal:st 
make extra dollars. Explains what pictures sell 
most easily and where to find them. §1. 

Order the entire set of 5 texts and receive a 
free copy of ‘Coaching the Cub.’ Our files contain 
letters from all states praising N.F. texts. They'll 
heip you sell, too. 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 


(AJ) Beaurepaire, Que., Canada 
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Elliott Service Co., Inc., 30 No. MacQuesten Parkway, 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. Considers news pictures, scientific 
Subjects; photos of auto accidents, fires, industrial and 
manufacturing plants, safety work, mining. Buys outright 
for news photo displays—does not syndicate for resale. 
Material need not be exclusive. $5 up, payment in accept- 
ance. A. L. Lubatty. 

EPS News Syndicate, 134 E. 59th St., New York 22. 
General non-timely features, illus. Query. 50-50 only. 

European Picture Service, 353 5th Ave., New York 16. 
Photos, black and white, and color; color transparencies 
Regular sources and free-lance. 50° royalty. Query first. 


Exclusive Features Syndicate. 900 Statler Bldg., Boston, 
Mass. Fact stories. Regular and free-lance sources. Nutri- 
tional research material. News features and photos. Per- 
centage, by arrangement. 

Fashion Features Syndicate, Box 63, Island Creek, Mass 
90°, picture features of especial interest to women, ex 
citing, unusual, well above average. Can also use a variety 
ol necdlecraft, photos on knitting, crocheting, tatting, etc., 
with instructions. Can a!so use men’s and children’s fash- 
ions, food pix. interior decorations. Outright purchase, 
fair rates, Acc. 

Fine Art Features, 3001 Carson Ave., Indianapolis 3 
Special feature ‘‘Historic Churches in America’; ‘‘Our 
America."’ Has own staff artist-author. 

Galloway (Ewing), 420 Lexington Ave., New York. Serves 
publishers, advertising agencies, with photos of nearly 
everything on earth except purely ephemeral pictures (hot 
news today. old stuff tomorrow). Buys everything offered 
that seems to have a profitable outlet. Real test is good 
photography, plus subject matter with considerable audi 
ence. Prefers original negatives. No miniature film. Usual 
rates, $5 up; prefers $10 quality. Will buy one or 1000 at 
a time. 

General Features Corporation, 250 Park Ave., New York 
17. Feature articles, news features, columns; cartoons; 
comic strips; humor material with good art; all on long- 
range program basis. First rights. Both regular sources 
and free-lances. Science columns, all types of newspaper 
features. Terms not stated. 

Glanzer (Phil) News Service, 1512 Richmond St., Toronto 
1, Ont. Specializes in trade journg! features, preferably 
illustrated, and ‘‘How to’’ articles, 1000-2000. Prompt 
acceptance or rejection. 1c, Min. Acc., or by arrangement 
with author. 

Globe Photos, 139 W. 54th St., New York 19. Interested 
in photo features and articles from professional photo- 
graphers or author-photographers. Features should have 
10 to 20 pictures in color or black and white. Also wanis 
single color photos for editorial, advertising, and calendar 
use. Human interest, landscapes, science subjects. 50-50 
basis with statement and payment following sales. William 
Eisnitz, Mng. Ed 

Hall (A. Neely) Prodzctions, Elmhurst, Jl. Craft, pat- 
terns, features supplied to metropolitan newspapers; home 
and school craft projects. Occasionally from free lances. 
Outright purchase, Acc. Send photoprint of project first. 


ATTENTION ASPIRING WRITERS! 


Are you wondering about: your LIMITED ‘TIME for writ- 
ing; if you have any TALENTS: how to ATTAIN WRITING 
SUCCESS? Let an EXPERIENCED TEACHER and SELL- 
ING AUTHOR give you practical, simplified advice in— 
PRACTICAL TRUTH for WRITERS (Success Formulas)— 
$1.25. (A very few copies with slightly imperfect printing 
at 50c each.) Also, constructive criticism and personal 
coaching in short story technique. Tell me about your 
writing experience and writing problems. I may be abie 
to guide you into print. I have helped many others 
Special rates for NEW WRITERS. i 
HELEN D. SCHULTZ, Literary Adviser 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Sa!em 6, North Carolina 


YOU NEED HELP? 


COLLABORATION! In this branch of our service 
you are helped with your plotting, then we start 
the story. You are shown every 100 words through- 
out the story what to do and we correct and re- 
write your assignments. That is help that you get 
in very few places! 

TEACHING! This is similar to the above but 
you are grounded in fundamentals before start- 
ing the stery writing. A slight extra charge is 
made for this. 

GHOSTING! If your plot is sound ! will ghost it 
for you! The story remains your ‘baby,’ by line 
and all. 

CRITICISM! $3.00 per story to 6000 words! 

Write for particulars TODAY! 


. C. WAGONER (The Doctor) 


c 
1616 E. 4th St. Tucson, Ariz. 


practical and 
stimulating approach 
Verse Writing 


Anyone may occasionally write a good 
poem, but for consistent work of high 
quality you must understand the ele- 
ment of strength and weakness in the 
tools the poet uses. This new book 
brings you a clear explanation of these 
tools, with bold illustrations of their 
use. To help you understand and com- 
pare forms, and see why one is su- 
perior to another, and to innovate 
soundly, your attention is focused on 
structure rather than description. 

In addition you will find here 
the 14 basic problems most frequently 
appearing in verse, with illustrations 
from student work... 

a clinical analysis of these illustrations 
and the related problems they suggest, 
with methods of correcting the weak- 
nesses pointed out... 

a “Poet’s Forum” with 14 of the great 
Statements about poetry by poets, 
showing the shifting patterns of 
thought about what poetry is — and 
should be. ONLY $2.75 


WRITING 
YOUR 
POEM 


By LAWRENCE 
JOHN ZILLMAN 
Associate Professor 
of English, Univer- 
sity of Washington 


HANDY ORDER FORM 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 
153 E. 24th St., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 
Pease send me a copy of Zillman's WRITING YOUR 
POEM tor 10 days free examination. After 10 days I 
will remit $2.75 plus postage, or return the book post- 
paid (Same return privilege if order is accompanied 
by remittance.) 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
Crre. .. ZONE STATE 


POSITION 
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Harris-Ewing Photo News Service, 17 E. 42nd St., New 
York. Good pictures Points and peop'e of interest are 
acceptable if well dene. Also, feature stories vp to 10 
pics, individually captioned. Topic and photography must 
be carefully turned out. Royalty basis. 

Hobby Times, P.O. Box 102, White Plains, N. Y. Con- 
structive material for hobbyists, both staff and contribu- 
tors. Feature articles; columns. No personal glorifications. 
No sample copies. Outright purchase, $2 a page. Pub. 

Hollywood Press Syndicate, 6605 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif Supplies newspapers, etc., in all parts of 
world except United States and Canada. Can use fact 
adventure, illustrated interviews with prominent person;, 
news and feature photographs. 50-50 percentage. Jos. B. 
Polonsky, Mer. 

Holmes Feature Service, 135 Garrison Ave., Jersey City 
6, N. J. Mostly regular sources; buys some from free- 
lances. Scientific and general feature articles, news fea- 
tures, news photos. Outright purchase of 50%, royalties. 

Independent Features Syndicate, 342 Madison Ave., New 
York. Features, news, news photos, from regular sources. 
Varying rates, outright purchase on acceptance, or per- 
centage basis. 

Independent Jewish Press Service, Inc., 207 4th Ave., 
New York 3. Jewish news; news exposing bias of any 
kind or intolerance; news promoting the cause of Zionism; 
features; poems; columns. Regular sources and free 
lance. Outright purchase, Pub. (Query). 

Intercity News Service, 103 Park Ave., New York 17. 
Feature articles; mews features; columns; also business 
and trade journal magazine artic’es. Outright purchase, 
Pub. Regular sources and free-lance 

Jewish Telegraphic Agency, 106 E. 41st St., New York 
17. Staff columnists; buys occasional feature articles of 
Jewish interest, 1000-2000. 1c, Acc. B. Smolar. 

Kesiter Advertising Service, Strasburg, Va. Specialized 
re igio's advertis'ng service, some from free-lancers. Query 
Otright purchase 


12 STORIES READ FREE! 
Magazine editor will correct and criticize 1,000- 
word story monthly for students of FICTION TECH- 
NIQUE SIMPLIFIED by Walter N. DesMarais. A 
year’s training, an attractively printed lesson every 
month, plus constructive criticism, frank, honest, 
practical advice. If you want to learn to write, 
here’s your chance. Enroll today. Complete cost 
only $10.00. 
AMERICAN ENGLISH MAGAZINE 
Hammond 1, Ind. 
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NEW WRITERS 


$ 
“WANTED 
$ 

ss Write for pay our proven-easiest way! 
3 Receive checks for $3 to $100, offered 
3 daily, for re-writing ideas in newspapers, 


magazines, books—fuil or spare time. No 
previous experience necessary. You earn 
as you learn—like C. C. of Mich., who 
6writes: ‘Received check for $27.’’ And 
Mrs. R. C. B. of Mass., who writes: 
33 made $20.° Many others getting checks 
like these o/ten. Also wonderful oppor- 
tunity to break into Big 


Money writing field. Write FREE 
for FREE details, and how 


: to get FREE Wriier’s Mar- Details! 

3 ket Guide, today 

: 

Comfort Writer's Service 
3 200 S. 7th St. Dept. 2-N__ St. Lowis 2, Mo. 


Keystone Pictures, Inc., 219 E. 44th St., New York 17. 
I. B. Brand, Ed. Dir. All types: news pix, news-feature 
pix and sets. Magazine sets with continuity of ideas. 
8x10 glossy with caps; general story with sets. Accuracy 
as to names, p'aces, dates, etc., is a must. $5 per news 
shot or 50-50 commission; prices on sets vary. Most news 
pix bought outright. Commission paid on all sales of 
picture sets both in U. S. and abroad. 

Keystone View Co. of New York, Inc., 219 E. 44th St, 
New York 17. Material 70% staff-prepared. Considers 
good quaity photos, geographic, scenic, children, home 
scenes, farm scenes, etc.; common everyday life pictures. 
Outright purchase or 50- 50 percentage basis. I. B. Brand 

King Editors Features, 102 Hillyer St., East Orange, N.J. 
Considers articles of interest to retailers generally in series 
(2 to 12). 800-1500 words each. Royalties. 

*King Featres Syndicate, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., New 
York. Considers first or second rights to seria's, first 
rights to short stories; feature articles, news features, 
scientific and specialized material, work of columnists, 
comic art, cartoons, crossword puzzles. Payment on publi- 
cation, percentage basis. 

Latin American Press Syndicate, 2 W. 16th St., New York 
11. Feature articles, cartoons; comic strips. All material 
contracted for yearly. 50° royalty. 

Long Is'and News Syndicate, 28 w. 44th St., New York 
18. Sports news. Regular sources and free-lance. Payment 
en publication. 

*MacGregor (Dollie Sullivan), ‘‘Dunrovin,’’ Huguenot 
Park, Staten Island 12, N. Y. Second serial rights pub- 
lished books, from agents, publishers, sometimes from au- 
thors. Payment on publication. 

*Macy Newspaper Syndicate, 77 Park Ave., New York. 
Second-rights to serials, short stories, short-shorts. No 
further information. 

Markey (Frank Jay) Syndicate, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17. Feature articles; news features; columns; car- 
toons; comic strips. Regular sources. Generally 50-50 
percentage. 

Matz Feature Syndicate, 523 Weiser St., Reading, Pa. 
Scientific subjects, screens, aviation articles, news pictures, 
— ae. Usual rates, Pub. Ralph S. Matz. (Slow re- 
ports. 

McClure Newspaper Syndicate, 75 West St., New York 6. 
News features, cartoons, and comic strips, on contract only, 
largely from regular sources. Interested only in features 
that can run for a number of years, prefesably daily, done 
by professionals. Elmer Roessner, Ed.-in-Chief. 

McNaught Syndicate, Inc., 60 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
Material obtained from regular sources except for few gag 
cartoons. Royalty basis. No set rate. 

Metropolitan Pres§ Agency, 271 Madison Ave., Rm. 602. 
New York 16. Features. news pictures, columns, outright 
purchase, from both regular and free-lancers. Query be- 
tore submission 

Midwest Syndicate, P. O. Box 583, Wheaton, I!l. Feature 
articles; cartoons; comic strips. 50°, net, Pub. 

Mordell Features, 243 West End Ave., New York 23. Fea- 
ture articles, news features, columns, comic strips. Out- 
right purchase, at 35 to 50%, Pub. 

*NEA Service, 1200 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Pic- 
ture artic'es, comics, and columns; serials, 20,000-40,000: 
staff written and free-lance, original or second rights. 
Flat rates, outright purchase, Acc. (Save serials for sum- 
mer 10,000-15,000). 

News-Pictures, Island Creek, Mass. Scientific photos, 
8x10 glossies. Building historical picture division and in- 
terested in a'l types of historical photographs of people. 
places, things, events, etc. Also interested in photo re- 
productions of historical etchings, oi] paintings, sketches, 
statues, drawings, prominent peop'e, foreign persons, 
paces, news pictures. Outright purchase, fair rates, Acc 

*Newspaper Sports Service, 15 Park Row, New York 7. 
Sports news and sports features; also plots for motion 
pictures, radio and television. Regular and free-lance 
Cartoons. Serials, short stories and short-shorts, first and 
second rights, wise cracks and gags. Outright purchase, 
Ace. Charges reading fee of 50c on each MS. submitted. 


MERIDEL LE SUEUR 


Learn Basic Structure in Writing as an Art AND 
a Cra 


by personal criticism and collaboration, 6 times in Best 
Short Stories of Year, Contributor to leading magazines, 
Author of ‘“‘North Star Country."’ 


Children’s Books. Write Box 3190, St. Paul, Minn. 
BLN 


POETRY BOOKS (cloth) $129.50 


Have your books published not just printed. There 
is a difference. Novels by special arrangement. 
Misc. Books. 10,000 book accts. Ref. Dunn & 
Bradstreet. 6 weeks delivery on small books. 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
1435 Second Ave. Dalias 10, Texas 
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New York Herald-Tribune News Service, 230 W. 4lst St., 
New York 18. Syndicates Herald-Tribune features; occa- 
sionally buys from free-lances. Columns, comics, feature 
articles, crossword puzzles. 50-50 percentage basis. 

New World Syndicate, West Hartford 10, Conn. 400-450 
word shorts on science, womens prob'ems, and factual 
shorts on the value of kindness. Dr. Herman Eger, Pres.; 
Henri Tussenbroeck, Ed. and Gen. Mngr. lc, Acc. 

Overseas News Agency, 101 Park Ave., New York 17 
News features, articles, columns and cartoons; first and 
second rights. Outright purchase, Pub. 

*Pan American Press Service, 130 W. 42nd St., New 
York. Comic strips, photos, articles, beauty and house- 
hold hints. First and second-rights, serials, short stories 
short-shorts. Cartoons. 50-50 royalty. Outright purchase, 
Acc. 

Pan-Hellenic American Foreign Press Syndicate, 
Park Row Bldg., New York. Religious Service. 

Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. Nature 
and human interest photographs of pictorial value or 
advertising appeal; photos of new inventions, of children 
in various activities, children at play, action farm scenes, 
pictures of special occasions, such as Christmas; strange 
sights and customs in foreign lands; pictures taken by 
members*of our armed forces in the war. 1/3 commission. 
Also buys glossy prints, 5x7 or larger, at $1 and up per 
print, and Kodachromes. 

Pictorial Press—Pan America, 1658 Broadway, New York. 
Pictorial features, first rights, either outright purchase cr 
50% royalty. 8x10 prints preferred. 

Pix, Incorporated, 250 Park Ave., New York 17. Highclass 
photos, mainly series and sequences, suitable for picture 
layouts in leading magazines. Kodachromes should be 4x5 
or larger, if suitable for covers and fl] page shots 
214x214 acceptable sometimes, especially if covering color 
picture stories. No spot news pictures. All photographs 
to be well captioned. Most work done by photographers 
under contract but some free-lance. State if pictures have 
been published before or whether they were submitted to 
other syndicates or publications. 50-50 royalty, once a 
month. Leon Daniel. 

Post-Hall Syndicate, 75 West St., 
strips; cartoons; columnists’ special articles; 
tures, poems, features. First rights. 

Press Alliance, Inc., 235 E. 45th St., New York. Comic 
strips, columns, news pictures for Europe only. 50% 
royalty. 

*Press Features, Inc., 101 Park Ave 
filiated with Overseas News Agency.) Feature articles; 
columns; cartoons; comic strips, serials, short stories, 
= and second rights. Payment by special arrangement. 
ub. 

Preston Agency (Shaw), 325 Riverside Dr., New York 25 
Cartoons; comic strips. Essentially regular sources; some 
free-lance. Outright purchase, varying rates, Pub. ‘‘En- 
close stamped envelope.’’ 

Publishers Syndicate, 30 N. La Salle St., 
siders cartoons, comic» strips. 
Harold H. Anderson. 

*Register & Tribune Syndicate, 
rights to serials, 36 
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New York 6. Comic 
news fea- 


-, New York 17. (Af- 


Chicago. Con- 
Royalties or percentage. 


Des Moines, Ia. First 
chapters, 1200 each, modern 
romantic theme; comic strips; cartoons; columns. No 
sing!e articles. Royalties. Henry P. Martin. 

Religious News Service, 321 4th Ave., New York 16. 
Daily foreign service covering major religious developments 
throughout the world; daily domestic service consisting of 
spot coverage of major activities of religious groups 
throughout the United States. Week in Religion, inter- 
pretative column of the week's most significant news. 
Features; photos: Religious Remarkables: Question Box; 
Inspirational Editorial; special articles released from 
time to time, tieing up with daily news reports. lc-2c end 
of each month. Opening for some correspondents. 

Richardson Feature Syndicate, 6219 Haverford Ave., In- 
dianapolis 20. Newspaper comics and features; cartoons 
and strips. Purchased direct from contributor, 50-50 
royalty. original!’’ 

*Shean Syndicate Service, P.O. Box 1778, Miami Beach. 
Fla. News features, pictures, columns, comic strips, first- 
rights on serials, short stories, outright purchase. Mss. 
must include stamped envelope. Some free-lance. 

Science Service, Inc., 1719 N. St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Science teature articles, news photos. Considers 
some free-lance material Payment on acceptance. Ic a 
word average. Watson Davis. 

*Select Features Syndicate, Inc., 565 Sth Ave., 
17. General features; first rights to serials 
6000 words divided into 1000-word installments. 
royalty. 


New York 
(mystery), 
50-50 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped env2- 
¢ lope for PRIZE PROGRAM; Quarterly 
prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You will re- 
ceive also description of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
BOOKS $1 eacki) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
‘Published monthly since May, 1929; 25c¢ a copy, 

2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


May, 1950 


Shostal Press Agency, The, 545 5th Ave., New York 17. 
Color transparencies only; smallest size 4x5. Faultless 
material only. Regular sources and free-lance photo- 
graphers. 40% commission. Robert F. Shostal. 


Standard Press Assn., 3129A Washington St., Boston 30, 
Mass. Uses all types of syndicate material from free-lance 
writers. No information on rates. . 

Swiftnews, Times Tower, Times Sq., New York. Illus- 
trated news features; scientific and candid camera series; 
micrographs; outstanding news features for rotogravure 
pages. Outright purchase, varying rates. Stephen K 
Swift. 

Thomas F. Healy, 
only for old prints, 
century pictures. 

Thomasson’s Feature Service, 3636 Morgan Ave. N.. 
Minneapolis 12, Minn. Staff-written except for occasional 
poem, for which by-line is given. 

Three Lions, 551 5th Ave., New York 17. 
and picture-stories, some from free-lance writers; scientific 
picture stories for laymen. Outright purchase, varying 
rates, or 50-50 royalty. No articles accepted without illus- 
trations. 

Transatlantic News Features, 117 W. 47th St., New York 
19. Buys black and white and color photographs and 
photo-features. 50-50 royalty. (Affiliated with London 
Daily Mirror.) Query. 

Triangle Photo Service, 15 W. 44th St., New York 18. 
Photos, all types. - Royalty. 

Uliman Feature Service, Inc., 

5 Auto features. 


New York 7. Market 
woodcuts, 18th and 19th 


155 John St., 
engravings, 
Query. 


News pictures 


Chandler Blvd., Washing- 
ton 5, D Magazine-section articles. 
Some from free-lance contributors. Outright purchase ac- 
cording to quality. ‘‘Features about 1500-2000 words with 
photos or illustrations."’ 

Underwood & Underwood, 3 W. 46th St., 
All types of photos, from regular and free-lancers. 
roya'ty 

Vitamin News Burea4, 
Mass. Specialized material on vitamins, 
hea!th, from regular and free-lance sources. 
news pictures, columns, pertaining to vitamins. 
by arrangement. 

Women’s National News Service, 45 W. 45th St., New 
York 19. News of interest to women. Regular sources, 
occasionally free-lance. 

Words & Pictures Service, 61-30 156th St., Flushing, N.¥. 
Cartoon features staff-drawn. Material sought for ‘‘Box 
Quiz’ and ‘‘Odd But So.’’ Also questions and answers 


New York 19. 
35-50% 


900 Statler Bidg., Boston 16, 
nutrition, pablic 
News features, 
Percentage, 


STOP GAMBLING 


on literary help 
Send for the 44-paae booklet, “THE TRUTH 
ABOUT LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” which is free on 
request. It gives details of how the D’Orsay Servid 


Z 

j works with writers, and contains vital information 
not obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect your 
pocketbook. It describes, too, the CRITICISM 
AND SALES SERVICE, which you should investigate 
if you really want to learn the “tricks of the 
trade’ so necessary to success. The terms are 
surprisingly low and convenient. 

GHOST WRITING .. . RESEARCH . . . REVISION 
CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE TERMS: 
$3.00 for each manuscript not exceeding 2,000 

words; and seventy-five cents for each additional 
thousand words for fraction) thereafter. Thus, @ 
manuscript of 6,000 words will take a fee of $6.00. 
Brief “fillers” of not over a hundred words each, 
whether poems, jokes, or informative paragraphs 
may be sent in groups of, six for the minimum fee 
of $3.00. The fee for ‘ *short- stories’ of a 
thousand words or so is $3.00 e 
SPECIAL TERMS FOR LONG. MANUSCRIPTS: 
Manuscripts of 25,000 to 35,000 words $20.0 
$25.00 
$30.00 
$35.00 


35,000 to 50,000 words 
50,000 to 75,000 words 
75,000 to 100,000 words 
100,000 to 125,000 words $40.00 
Over 125,000 words $50.00 
The fees given above are inclusive. There is no 
further charge of any kind except, of course, the 
10% commission charged on sales 
OUR NATIONALLY ADVERTISED KIT—Price $5.00 
BOOKS AVAILABLE BY LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
“The Profit In Writing’ ($4.00); ‘Writing Novels 
($3.50); “Landing the Editors’ Checks’ 
($4.00); ‘Stories You Can Sell’’ ($4.00); 
of Spears’’ ($3.50), etc. 


KENNETH E. D’ORSAY 
TOPANGA 2, CALIFORNIA 


to Sell’’ 
"Mistress 


| | 

4 

A 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 
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for Box-Quiz, $1 each—50c to $1 higher if data is unusua: 
Write for specimen proof. ‘‘Odd But So’’ features unusual 
State laws, facts of nature, etc., max. 6 typewritten lines 
50c line. Unaccepted material returned within 10 Gays 
of receipt. Will also consider short editorial fe.tures. 
Joseph R. Fabian. 


CLOSED MARKETS 

Aneta General News and Telegraph Agency, 50 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. (Affiliated with Netherland 
Indies News Agency) News features of interest to Nether- 
lands, Indonesia. Own sources 

Arrow Syndicate, 10644 Ayres Ave., Los Angeles 34. Col- 
umns, news, features. Regular sources. 

Ascher (Sidney) Associates, 33 W. 42nd St., 
18. Broadway column; science column; books. 
sources, 

Associated Newspapers, 247 W. 43rd St., New York. (Af- 
liliated with North Am. Newspaper Alliance, Bel] Syndi- 
cate, and Consolidated News Features.) Not in market 
for free lance 

Atlantic & Pacific Feature Syndicate. Box 222, Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. General features, staff written 

Bell Syndicate, Inc., 247 W. 43rd St., New York. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast —- Accurate — Near 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


New York 
Regular 


(Affili- 


Are you looking 


for a publisher? 


We consider book mss. of every 
type; ask for free Booklet G. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc. 
35 So. William St., New York 4 


THERE iS NO ONE WHO WRITES | 


EXACTLY AS YOU DO | 


You have vour own individual style which is really | 
Your personality. Don't destroy this by too-comple'e | 
@hange. Instead, send me your story and let me help 
preserve this ‘‘style’’ that is YOU. As a teacher of | 
College English and a published writer, I think I rea- 

lize how important a writer's individua'ity is. Of course | 
T will edit your manuscript carefully for errors in 

Grammar, spelling, etc.. but, more important, I will 
Send you a written appraisal of your style and its 

Possibilities. This appraisal will include a criticism of 

the story with outlines for changes in plot or character 

My idea is to encourage your style along its most nat- | 
Ural lines of deve'opment. My fees are, I believe, very | 
feasonable. Three dollars for short stories or artic:cs 

@nd fiiteen dollars for novéls. Please include return 

Postage, and you will receive your manuscript back 

within a week. 


Louise Rose Eppley 
Fredonia, N. Y. 


Box 157 


ated with the Associated Newspapers.) 
tributions. 

Better Features, 461 Allwen Drive, Dayton 6, Ohio. Edu- 
cational, columns, reviews. Usually purchases from free- 
lance contributors, but is temporarily out of market. 

Breen News Service, Empire State Bldg., New York !. 
Regular sources 

Burton (Lucille) Features, Hearst Bldg., San Francisco 3. 
All types of material, but done by own staff. 

Cambridge Associates, Inc., 163 Newbury St., Boston 16, 
Mass. Business and financial artic'es from regular sources. 

Canadian-American Newspaper Alliance, Box 438, Lexing- 
ton, Va National affairs column; world affairs; general 
human interest and news features; science column. Staff 
produced or regular sources. H. H. Hicks, Ed. Dir. 

Canadizn News Features, P. O. Box 683, Ottawa, Ont. 
Canadian news feature articles personally written. 

Capitol Press, 1230 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, 
dD. Political features. No free-lance materia) pur- 
chased. 

Catholic Information Bureau, 214 W. 31st St., 
1. All staff written. 

Central Press Canadian, 80 King St., Toronto 1, Ont., 
Canada News and sports pictures and stories from regular 
sources; cartoons. Pays $3 per photo, on acceptance. All 
material must have international appeal. F. P. Hotson. 

Chicago Tribune-New York News Syndicate, 220 E. 42nd 
St., New York. Not in market for fiction or features. 

Congressional Quarterly, 732 17th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Three weekly services and a yearbook, all deal- 
ing with Congress. Regular sources. 

Connecticut News Association, Bridgeport, Conn. 
features, market and financial reports, staff-prepared. 

Consolidated News Features, Inc., 247 W. 43rd St., New 
York (Affiliated with North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance, Associated Newspapers, Bell Syndicate.) Not in the 
market. Kathleen Caesar. 

Cooper, Virginia M., 1514 Milan St., 
Creole Foods Writer and Cooking School, Inc. 
market. 

Crutcher (Carlyle) 


Not accepting con- 


New York 


News 


New Orleans 15, La. 
Not in the 


Syndicate, 3lst & Michigan Drive, 
Louisville 12, Ky. Feature articles, cartoons, columns, 
comic strips. Regular sources. Outright purchase. 

Curtis Featcres Syndicate, Box 223, Benjamin Frankiin 
Sta., Washington, D. C. Columns; cartoons; feature 
articles. 25-50%. royalty. Selects own features—at present 
not in market for new ones. 

Dear Publication & Radio, Inc., Esther Van Wagoner, 
Tufty News Bureau, 30 Journal Sq., Jersey City 6, N. J. 
News features, columns, principally from regular sources. 
Outright or royalty up to 50°. 

Dispatch News Features, 17 E. 42nd St., 
ture articles; news features; cartoons; 
columns; comic strips. Rate not stated. 

Dominion News Breau, Ltd., 455. Craig St., W., Mon- 
treal, Canada. Leading U. S. syndicates in Canada. 

Dudgeon Feature Service, 704 Basso Bldg., Detroit 2, 
Mich. Not in the market at present. 

Editoria! Services, The, Inc., 6 Court St., 
N J. Feature articles, news features, news pictures. 
right purchase, Acc. and Pub. Regular sources. 


New York. Fea- 
news pictures; 


Newark 2, 
Out- 


VALUABLE AIDS TO WRITING SUCCESS! 


Write And Sell Short Items, by Will Heideman 1 4 
Psychology Of Love—by Will Heideman 1.0 

How To Write A Novel—by Wycliffe A. Hill 1.00 
Psychology Of Names—by Wycliffe A. Hill 1.00 
Write And Sell Songs—by Will Heideman__ 1.00 
Send for FREE descriptive literature on these and 
many other helpful books for writers including the 
PLOT GENIE and ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. 

J. C. SLOAN — Publishers’ Agent 


P.O. Box 1008 Glendale, California 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The laraest 
market open to beainning writers, and the only 
one where you can FARN AS YO!! LFARN' 
One of my graduates sells more than $100 
worth of stories and articles monthly. My spe- 
cial course of instruction in WRITING FOR 
THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches every- 
thing it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Author & Journalist. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 

23-A Green St. Wollaston 70, Mass. 
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POETS 


Suffering from rejection-dejection? We 
com- 
Rates: 


plus 


can help you with our friendly, 
US. 

to 3 poems per submission, $1 
Batches, 
a. ¢, Book lengths on request. 


THE POETRY CLINIC 


O. Box 352 Roseburg, Oregon 


prehensive criticism. 


a: straight 3 for SI plus 


Author & Journalist 


Ellis Service, Swarthmore, Pa. Religious material. Regu- 
lar sources. 

Everywoman’s Exchange, 905 N. Fifth St., Springfield, 
Ill. Does not buy from free-lances. 

Family Features, Suite 528, 333 N. Michigan Ave., 
cago, Til. Columns and cartoons. Regular sources. 

Graphic Syndicate, 8 W. 40th St., New York 18. Weekly 
columns, news charts, columns, mostly from regular 
sources, at varying royalties. 

Handy Fillers Service, Russ Bldg., San Francisco. 
and semi-news, a!] staff-written. 

Haskin Service, 1200 Eye St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
All material staff-written. 

Health News Service, 1300 Natl Press Bldg., Washington 
4, D. C. Buying nothing now. Only filling spot news 
orders. 

Hein! Radio News Service, 2400 California St., Washing- 
ton 8, D. C_ Radio and television news (not program 
materia!) having to do with legis'ation, staff-prepared 

Hope (Chester) Features, 345 West 86th St., New York 
24. Chiefly Sunday Magazine Section feature articles from 
regular staif 

Hopkins Syndicate, Inc., Mellott, Ind. Editorial columns. 
Regular sources. 

Human News Syndicate, 119 W 
N. Y. Music and radio, science, art, industrial. 
with Musical Digest). Outright purchase, Acc 
sources 

Independent Press Service, 275 Bleeker St., New York 14 
(Affiliated with TYP. News Syndicate) Syndicates feature 
articles, news features and pictures; cartoons and columns. 
Ted Yates, Dir. Does not accept contributions 

International Labor News Service, 609 Carpenters Bldg., 
Washington 1, D. C. Labor news, feature articles from 
regular sources 

International Press Alliance, 235 E 
Features, columns, comic strips, from 
Royalties. 

International Religious News Service, 1111 Elizabeth St, 
Pasadena 6, Calif. Religious news features, from regular 
sources. No MSS wanted at present. 

Lawrence (David) Associates, 1241 24th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 7, D. C. David Lawrences Daily Dispatch. No out- 
side material. 

Metropolitan News Service, Bridgeport, Conn 
features staff-prepared. 

Milians Newspaper Service, 1775 Davidson Ave., Bronx, 
N. Y. Editorial cartoons, sports cartoons, and a comic, 
also, poems, contributed by staff. 

Miller (Hal J.) News Syndicate, 1060 National Press 
Bidg., Washington 4, D. C. Feature articles, news features, 
columns, cartoons, news pictures, comic strips. Specializes 
in legislative material. Outright purchase at un-named 


Chi- 


News 


57th St., New York 19, 
(Affiliated 
Regular 


New York 
sources 


45th St., 
regular 


News and 


HELP FROM A 
SUCCESSFUL FICTION WRITER 
IS NOW AVAILABLE TO YOU! 


Only a writer who is currently writing and selling 
his own fietion—not articles on writing, not text- 
books, but fietion—is qualified to give you the 
intelligent practical help you need in making your 
stories right for TODAY'S MARKET. 


Learn by expert individual criticism of your own 
manuscripts. Only by writing under professional 
guidance can you give your stories the profes- 
sional slant. We do not sell courses or books 
We are not agents. We are FICTION SPECIALISTS 
giving each author and each manuscript personal 
individual attention. 


All work on your manuscripts will be supervised 
by a selling fiction writer whose own stories have 
appeared in leading slick and pulp magazines for 
over twelve years. Under his direction you can 
learn to improve your stories, as others have, and 
shorten your path to SUCCESSFUL FICTION 
WRITING. 

Send your manuscripts 
appraisal and criticism at 
words, up to ten thousand; 50 cents each addi- 
tional thousand. Minimum fee $5.00. All fees 
payable in advance. Please enclose return postage 


FICTION WRITERS’ CLINIC 


MALCOLM BLAIR, Director 
P.O. Box 366-A Fair Haven, New Jersey 


to us for professional 
$1.00 per thousand 


May, 1950 


Space rates. Regular sources. Publishers of “It’s Your 
Congress’’ magazine and ‘‘The Pictorial Director of Con- 
gress 

National Negro Press Association, 2007 15th St., N.W.. 
Washington 9, D. C. News features, columns, from regu- 
lar sources. 

Newspaper Features, 521 Marietta St., 
Regular sources; not in the market for 
J. C. Wilson 

O'Connor (Joseph) Organization, 5th Floor, Hobart Blidg., 
San Francisco 4. Political analysis, national and regional. 
Can use unbiased political surveys from certain unassigned 
areas, to 500 words. Outright purchase, at price depending 
on area, size, and importance of report. (Buys but little 
free-lance.) 

Our Family Food, 468 4th Ave., New York. 
rial, ali staff-written. 

Park Research Services, 
3685, San Francisco 19. 
work. 

Park Row News Service, 280 Broadway, New York. News 
and features, staff-written. Theodore Kaufman. 

Patterson, David S., 1500 3rd Ave., New Brighton, Pa 
Editorials and paragraphs se!f-written. No market 

Penguin Photo, 520 Madison Ave., New York 22. Movie- 
Radio-Television picture features, from regular sources. 

Pop var Press Features, 201 N. Wells St., Chicago. News- 
photos and cartoons for weekly newspapers, from regular 
sources 

Press Syndicate, Tribune Tower, Chicago 11. 
feature photos. Not a free-'ance market 

Publishers Financial Burea>, Inc., 219-221 Forest St., 
Babson Park 57, Mass. Business and financial. Not 
the market for material at present 

Rapid Grip and Batten Ltd., 181-189 Richmond St. W., 
Toronto 23, Ont. Comics; women’s page features, maga- 
zine pages. ‘We syndicate in Canada the features pro- 
duced by King Features Syndicate, New York, and supple- 
ment them to some extent by a very few purely Canadian 
features. Not in the market for other offerings at pres- 
ent."’ 

Readers Features, Drawer B, Rocky River, Cleveland 16, 
Ohio. News features, cartoons. columns, comic strips, 
regular sources. J. P. Barden, Pres 

Russell Service, 254 Fern St., West Hartford 7, Conn. 
Articles and columns on automobiles and safety, all staff- 
prepared 

Small House Planning Burea*, Baron Bidg., St. Cloud, 
Minn. House plans, from regular sources 

Soccer Associates, 10 Overlook Terrace, New York 33. 
Sports articles: soccer pictures and features; stamp arti- 
cles. Practically all from regular sources. Outright purf- 
chase, Acc., rate depending on material 15% royalty. 
(Query) 

Sports Page Feature Svndicate, Box 215, Long Beach, 
Calif. Sports page materia’ from regular sources only 

Standard Filler Service, Times B'dg., St. Cloud, Minn, 
News and sports fillers. Staff-prepared 

Star Feature Syndicate, Box 88. Alhambra, Calif. Psvcho- 
logical and health features produced by John C. Kraus 
Fd. No outside material. 

*Star Newspaper Service, 80 King St., W., Toronto 1, 
Ont., Canada (Syndicate department of the Toronto 
Star.) All types of material with British or Canadian 
angle, from regular sources. First rights to serials 30,000 
words; short stories, 1.000 words: news features and pic- 
tures. Avoid Americanisms. Roya'ties, 50°). F. P. Hotson, 

Transradio Press Service, 521 Fifth Ave, New York 18, 
General features from regular sources 

United Features Syndicate, Inc., 290 E. 42nd St, New 
York (Affiliated with United Press.) Considers distinctive 
ideas for continuous features, columns, cartoons, comie 
strips, ete. No separate features No fiction Usually 
regular sources 

Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 724 5th Ave., 

19. News agency covering business papers inquire for 
staff vacancies. Outright purchase, percentage 65°) -75"). 
Very little free-lance. M. S. Blumentha! 

Vanguard Features Syndicate, 7147 S. Cyril Ave., Chicago 
49. Juvenile articles and quizzes, regular sources. 

Western News Service, 215-A State Capitol, Sacramento 
14, Calif News service using only stories developed by 
staff 

*Wheeler Newspaper Syndicate, 302 Bay St., Toronto, 
Ont. First and second-rights, short-shorts. 1,000 words 
$5 Min. Outright purchase, Pub. Not buying currently.) 

Wood Features Syndicate, 172'» S. 18th St., Columbus, 
Ohio. Columns, from regular sources 


Atlanta 3, Ga 
outside work 


Food mate- 


Service, Box 


Newspaper Copy 
All staff 


Amusement copy only. 


News and 


New York 


PETTY CASH 
Ethel Mann 


Phe cash earned trom poetry 


I have returned: S.a.s.e. 
How shall I dine? How shall [ drink? 
I'll have to find a job, [ think. 
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WHAT THE EDITORS WANT NOW 


A new food magazine, as vet unnamed, 
will be published in Septe..ber by Macfad- 
den Publications, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. This magazine is to be the U.S. counter- 
part of a successful magazine Macfadden 
publishes in Argentina under the name 
Mucho Gusto. Jacobo Muchnik is slated to 
be editor of the journal. 

— Ae] — 

Flair, the new and unusual monthly issued 
by the Cowle publishers at 511 Sth Ave., 
New York 17, was announced in these pages 
previously, Definite wants, as indicated by 
Fleur Cowles, editor, are for general interest 
articles 1000-1000, quality short stories 1500 
4000, # limited amount of verse. Art work 
is mostly con:missioned, but the magazine 
would like to sce artists’ work for possible 
commission. Departmental material is all 
staff-written. Payment is at no set rate but 
determined by such judginents as quality, 
length, commission, and supervision re- 
quired of editor. 

— Av J — 

Because he was away on a winter holiday 
when A&J queried him for his re port for 
the Forecast Issue, Leo Margulies sent in 
his comments too late for use in the March 
issue. However, since Mr. Margulies has 
given us such a complete report on the 
prospects for pulp magazines in 1950, we 
are running his comments in full. Mr, Mar- 
gulies is editorial director of the many 
magazines published by Standard Magazine 
and Better Publications, 10 St.. New 
York 16. 


LITERARY AGENTS FOR 30 YEARS 
We sell books, short stories, articles, plays, radio 
Scripts. Verse also considered. Editing, revision, 
criticism. Beginners welcomed. Personal represen- 
tation for established authors. Write for informa- 
tion and references. 


ANITA DIAMANT 


The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP, Inc. 
280 Madison Ave., at 40th St. New York 16, N.Y. 


ARTHUR WILSON ASSOCIATES 
Box 51, Sunbury, Penna. 
PUBLICATION COUNSELORS 

LITERARY SERVICES and PRICES .. . Marketing 
Advice, Publication Advice, and General Criticism 
in literary field, at three dollars for 100 standard 
pages, 81 x 11 ... Re-writes and Ghost Writing 
twenty cents a page . . . Copy Reading and Proof 
Reading, fifteen cents a page . . Special Re- 
search and Services in Languages, Social and 
Natural Sciences, Business and Commercial Sub- 
jects, Music, by contract . . . ARTHUR WILSON 
ASSOCIATES offer you the advantage of fifteen 
years of successful experience in editing and 
writing for publication . . . All manuscripts must 
be accompanied by return postage. 
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“An attempt to forecast the future of the 
action-fiction business for a period even so 
short as twelve months is the sort of job that 
might have challenged Nostradamus — par- 
ticularly the twelve months ahead which in- 
clude the last three-quarters of 1950 and 
the first quarter of 1951. Yet, brashly, I am 
more than willing to give my opinion, in 
the hope that it will help beginning writers 
and those not long enough in the field to 
be able to form their own judgments of 
business conditions. 

“A healthy pulp market demands more 
of editors than judgment of stories. It re- 
quires a certain amount of anticipation and 
understanding of drifts and trends in the 
activities of those who buy and read_ the 
magazines. Anticipation because pulp maga- 
zines are made up so far in advance. As | 
write this, early in February, we are already 
editing August and September issues, and 
are actually putting our June magazines 
through the composing and press rooms. 

“This long-range activity means that 
when the disruption in the magazine busi- 
ness occurred in 1948 and extended into 
1949, it found a number of the chain maga- 
zine houses like ours with tremendous back- 
logs of unpublished stories. When economic 
considerations among our readers began to 
be reflected untavorably in the purchase of 
magazines and it became necessary to keep 
magazines on the newsstands long enough 


$500 for Best Ideas in 500 Words 


on 
The Book | Should Like 


To Write 


Ist prize, $200; 2nd, $50; 3rd, $50; 
40 prizes of $5 each. 
Deadline June 1; Award at 


MIDWESTERN WRITERS’ 


CONFERENCE 
July 10 to 16, 1950, Chicago 


Several thousand dollars in prizes for short 
stories, articles, poetry, plays, novel out- 
lines, junior fiction. Send no Mss. except 
according to rules for contest. 
Free pre-Conference criticism of Contest 
manuscripts. 


MIDWESTERN WRITERS’ 
CONFERENCE 


Suite 540 A, 410 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5. 


Author & Journalist 


to dispose of an edition profitably, the 
number of stories that could be published 
was naturally reduced. 

“This huge inventory loomed as a 
colossal obstacle to the continued sale of 
new stories and it hurt the full time free 
lance writers. We have had more than a 
year now to cut into the backlog and while 
the rate has not been as high as we had 
hoped, we have managed to make some re- 
duction in it. In the months to come this 
will continue as stories will continue to go 
from our safe to the pages of the magazines. 
Long before the end of 1950 we should be 
once more actively in the market with ac- 
celerated buying, which should be something 
of a silver lining in the dark cloud of most 
free lance authors in the pulp field. 

“IT mention free lance authors  particu- 
larly because this is the group which is 
forced onto short rations at a time like this. 
Most magazine houses, including ours, have 
a group of old reliables as a nucleus for 
their month-to-month requirements of lead 
novels, series novelettes and specialized fea- 
tures and departments. Naturally a publish- 


CALL A DOCTOR 


When you become ill. BUT send ailing or untried 
short stories and books to me for healing or sur- 
gery. Successful author of shorts and books will 
personally help get your material in salable con- 
dition. One dollar per thousand words, three dol- 
lar minimum. Try one ms. and you WILL be 


pleased. 
JAIME 


P.O. Box 774 an Angelo, Texas 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Edited for spelling, punctuation, compounding, rear- 
rangement of awkward phrases, etc., and typed on 
good bond with one carbon. 
$1.00 per thousand words 
Extensive revision and rewriting by arrangement 


R. K. SHIPLEY 


2443 S. Philip St. Philadelphia 48, Pa. 


SOCIAL 


Correspondence Club aa 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introductions-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 
ind compatible friends. Discreet, confidential service... 
. Est. 1922...Sealed particu- 
ox 988, Jacksonville, Florida 


Vast nationwide membershi 


lars FREE. EVAN MOORE, 


May, 1950 


Post Writer Praises Palmer 
“Be assured that my sale of 
a story to Saturday Evening 
Post will make differ- 
ence in my attitude toward 
studying your course — ex- 
cept, if possible, to make me 
work harder. | have already 
benefited from the Palmer 
course.” — J. Graham Doar, 
Gearhart, Ore. 


To Writers Who Earn 
Less Than $6000 A Year 


FREE Book Tells How You Learn at 
Home to Write More Salable Material 


Let’s face facts: (1) editors are scrutinizing 
more carefully than ever before; (2) some writ- 
ers are earning good money—selling more mate- 
rial at higher rates than ever before. If you're 
not getting your share of editors’ checks, it may 
not be because you lack talent, but that you 
need to know more about the professional de- 
vices and techniques that editors look for. That 
is the kind of home-study training Palmer In- 
stitute has rendered for 30 years to help writers 
find the most direct road to success and. recog- 
nition. 

Remember; authorship is one of the few pro- 
fessions where earnings are virtually unlimited 

where income depends on ability. Find out 
how Palmer may prepare you for real success. 


Free Book Tells How 
To learn how Palmer Institute home-study 
training can help you, send tor free book, “The 
Art of Writing Salable Stories,” which explains 
Palmer's unique method of training for highest 
pay in all fields: short stories, novels, mysteries, 
radio scripts, feature articles. Send today. 


Palmer Institute of 
Authorship Since 1917] 


Veterans 


Member, National Home Study Council 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-40 
Hollywood 28, California 


Free 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G.40 


Please send me free book and samp!e lesson, with 
typical writing assignment, showing how Palmer 
home-study training may he'p me to increase my 
income as a writer. No salesman will call 


Mr ) 

Mrs. ) 

Miss ) 

Address 

State 


City Zone 


Please print clearly. Veterans: check here [_] 


‘(a | 
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— 
| 
tree procure’ 
wwe con puolis® your pook 
ells how we \ 
ovet 300 new evinor® 
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er and his managing editor must hold this 
group together to continue in business. Yet 
in 1949, even this old guard found itself 
curtailed in production because of the mar 
ket situation. 

“These writers are our backbone — our 
chief source of material in the novel and 
novelette lengths. But with the improve- 
ment of our inventory situation we are go- 
ing to be looking for shorter stories, up to 
6000 words, from all writers. And you who 
know something of Standard Magazines and 
Better Publications, know that our maga- 
zines cover all the pulp fields of romance, 
Western, detective, science-fiction, sports, 
and romantic Western. ‘These will all need 
stories in greater volume in the months to 
come. 


AUTHOR’S EDITIONS 


Have your poems, essays, etc., privately printed 
in attractive book form. Reasonable prices for 
smali, fine editions. 


for further particulars write 


CECIL L. ANDERSON 
11032 McVine Ave. Sunland, Calif. 


GAGWRITERS 


A Selling Cartoonist Will Pay a Fair Commission 
for YOUR GAGS 
(Return postage with each Ms., please) 


Gould — P. 0. Box 509 — Denver 1, Colorado 


Ss 
ZEST? THE SPARKLING SUBSCRIBER-WRITTEN MONTHLY, 
BUYS SHORT-SHORTS, ARTICLES, ESSAYS, ANECDOTES, HUMOR & 


VERSE REGULARLY. WRITING CONTESTS EVERY ISSUE! 
send 10¢(COoIN) FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


SUCCESS A/DS 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* ‘You are the first agent—who 
ever did anything constructive for me. All others 
went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, 
none of which were practical.” *(name on request) 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and Radio—Plays read by 
Eroadway producers. 
ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 
Reading fees: $2.00 up to 5000 words; over 5000 
and up to 10,000, 50c per thousand; 10,000 to 
40,000, $7.00; full length novels & plays, $10.00. 
Manuscripts typed, 20c per page. Return postage 
with each ms. please. Send for FREE BOOKLET, 
“To The New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 


“We are also hoping that settling factors 
in business generally will have their usual 
pleasant reaction upon magazine sales. This 
will permit us to restore some of our titles 
to more frequent publication, in which case 
the demand for stories of all types will be 
greatly accelerated and demands upon free 
lance writers considerably increased. 

“It’s an ill wind that blows no small 
good, however, and I think at least one bene- 
ficial result has come out of this literary 
recession, good for publishers, editors and 
writers. During the lush days of the war 
and the three years of boom which followed, 
selling stories was so easy that many free 
lance writers believed anything would go. 
To an extent they were correct for we had 
so many pages to fill that we couldn't be as 
critical as we normally were. The result 
was that many writers became careless in 
writing and lackadaisical in assembling good 
plot material and developing it along proper 
technical lines. 

“That particular honeymoon is over, to 
the consternation of some authors who were 
getting away with murder. They think we 
have stopped buying altogether. We haven't. 
All during 1949 and the early months of 
1950, we have constantly emphasized the 
fact that whatever the conditions there | 
always a market with us for good, well. 
written stories. The authors who took this 
advice seriously have improved their work 
by utilizing the principles of craftsmanship 
they always knew, but did not always con- 
sider important. These are the boys and 
girls who have been getting regular checks. 
‘The careless writers are the ones who think 
the bottom has dropped out. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neatly, promptly and accurately done. Elite, high grade 
rag bond, first and last pages and carbon copy free 


Proof read. Mailed flat. 
Rates: 50c per 1,000 words under 10,000 words; 45c per 
1,000 words 10,000 or over. Poetry: lc per line 


E. B. TAYLOR 
4631 Greenmeadow Rood, Long Beach 8, Calif. 


910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y 
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YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 
My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. 
This nationwide record improves constantly. 
For 25 years | have taught poets, versifiers, song- 
writers how to perfect and get the fullest returns 
from their verse, including my work as instructor in 
versification at New York University and William and 
Mary College. Most of my work with private pupils, 
ranging from beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners is 
done by correspondence. My Unabridged Rhyming 
Dictionary ($3.60), Complete Book of Scansion ($3.60), 
and Poets’ Handbook ($1.60) are now standard. Why 
neglect longer the many profits from versification— 
Write today; yeu are unfair to yourself to delay 
longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD BOZENKILL 


DELANSON, N. Y. 


Author & Journalist 
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“Now, for the months ahead, we reiterate, 
and we cannot make the statement too 
strong: 

“There is always a market for good, well- 
written stortes at Standard Magazines and 
Better Publications. If you can supply us 
with something that measures up, send it 
along. We'll be glad to see it—and glad to 
buy it.” 

— — 

The Modern Living Press, 17 FE. 45th St., 
New York 17 (associated with Toby Press, 
publishers of Al Capp Magazines) have just 
announced they are looking for material for 
a new monthly, digest-size magazine. ‘The 
working title of the magazine is /t Happened 
to Me, and the executive editor is Lawrence 
C. Goldsmith. 

Material desired is classified into 
types by Mr. Goldsmith: 1. Fictionalized case 
histories. Stories on overcoming emotional 
problems told with the full emotiona! treat- 
ment, contlict and dramatic incident of tie 
confession story but arising from a 
history described by the person who supplics 
the insight on the problem. He may be a 
marriage Counselor, a family service consult 
ant, psychiatric case woiker, Vi A, advisor, 
minister or doctor with some knowledge of 
psychology, psychotherapy, etc. “The coun 
selor mainly interprets; the problem must 
be solved through dramatic action. ‘The 
problem should be familiar enough that 
the reader may identify with it; no psycho- 
tics. Our approach is positive: fears are 
unreasonable, the person can overcome his 


four 


case- 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 
Good quality Kraft with gummed flaps. 
have bought these from me for years. 
25 and 25 
50 No. 10 and 50 No. 1) : 
32 6x9 and 32 62x92 ie 
Add postage for 3 Ibs. on each of first two groups 
and for 2 Ibs. on third group. 500 3 line name and 
address stickers printed, 50c. Add 5c exchange to 
checks. 10% discount on orders for 3 groups. 
LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-AJ, Hernando, Miss. 
Writers’ Supplies Since ‘35. 


Writers 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 

OR MONEY BACK 

IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES . . . 


AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 
In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories ... articles... serials... series. 
Now I'm teaching it. 

ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentels of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 
WILL HERMAN 
Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


or her problem successfully and does so or 
begins to. The solution must be honest, 
practical and within the reach of a fair 
number of people. That excludes deep 
psychoanalysis. 

2. Stories like the above but with the “LT” 
being the person with the conflict or prob- 
Jem. 

3. Confession-type stories in which one of 
these problems brings on the action, but 
without any advisor or consultant to help in 
the solution. Fiction length: 2000 to 3000. 

4. Non-fiction. Authoritative, optimistic 


articles offering helpful advice and = up-to- 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. Our 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, 
Article Writing, Versification and others, offer con- 
structive criticism; fronk, honest, practical advice; 
real teaching. All courses moderately priced. 
For full particulars and a sample topy of the 
WRITERS’ MONTHLY, write today to: 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. AJ Springfield 3, Mass. 


GHOSTWRITER 
Twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. I do not tell what to do. 
I do it for you. Reference women’s Wuo’s 
Correspondence requires return post- 
age. 

NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


POETRY & SHORT STORY 


individual instruction by 


Robert P. Tristram Coffin 


Pulitzer Prize Winner in poetry . . . Member of 
Nat. Inst. of Arts and Letters (for Am. writing of 
permanent value) .. . Studied at Bowdoin College, 
Princeton, and Oxford . . . Was a Rhodes Scholar 
. . » Noted lecturer. Now Pierce Professor of Eng- 
lish at Bowdoin College. 


Also: Dramatics—Cyril Delevanti, Oil Painting— 
Frederic Taubes, Water Color—Jacob Getlar Smith, 
Ceramics—Mary Johnson, Piano—-Ethel Lyon, 
Voice—Louis Graveure, Chorale—George Lynn. 
Tuition $30.00 

Senior College Credit $40.00 


CORPUS CHRISTI 
FINE ARTS COLONY 


June 1-14 


Write for free literature— 
Mrs. Buford Kirk, Pres. 
301 Brooks Dr, Corpus Christi, Texas e 


May, 1950 


date information on psychological problems. 
Articles on new methods, clinics and agen- 
cies, where to get help, weatment for di- 
seases with emotional aftermath, psychoso- 
matic medicine, etc. These should be well- 
larded with anecdote and other human in- 
terest material. Non-fiction lengtn: 1000 
to 2000. 

Rate of payment will be 3 cents per word. 

— Av] - 

Poet Margery Mansfield and her husband, 
Kelly Janes, have just published the first 
issues of a new poetry magazine, Grace, at 
Monterey, Mass. 


— — 

Looking for Australian rights to books 
which would sell well in their market is the 
Publishing Branch (M. H. Forsyth, editor) 
of Dymock’s Book Arcade, Ltd., G.P.O. Box 


1521 D.D., Sydney, ‘ S. W., Australia. 
Some notes tae our New York representa- 


tive: 

Many an author has got his first break in 
a contest, not always as a winner, but as a 
runner-up who attracted the attention of a 
judging editor who asked the author for 
something else. Every author is urged to 
enter a contest. When an announcement ol 
a contest is miade, the author should mark 
it down on a card, keep a card-file of all 
open contests right before him, for constant 
reminding. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of re.ects? | have ghost-written millions of 
words of stories, articles, books, for hundreds o! 
satisfied clients. ! may be able to help you see 
your name in print and make money on your raw 
material. Reasonable rates. Particulars FREE. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. A, 211 S. Valley, New Ulm, Minn. 


Missouri Writers Workshop 


University of Missouri —— June 19-24 


® 


© 


Six days of Conferences, Lectures, and 
Individual Instruction in 
Short Story (Literary and Commercial) 
Novel Non-Fiction Poetry 
Play Writing Juvenile Writing 


For Information, write to: 
WILLIAM PED&=N, Director 
Missouri Writers Workshop 

203 Jesse Hall, Univ. of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 


The competition between True (67 W. 
ith St. New York 18) and Argosy (205 E 
f2nd Si., New York 17) is very keen at the 
present time, Every manuscript submitted to 
either market is very carefully considered, 
particularly if the author assures the editor 
that the script is a “first.” 

More manuscripts are first submitted in 
outline query than ever before in the history 
of professional writing. Editors are quick to 
report on queries, giving the complete script 
a better consideration when it arrives. 
Whereas this has mostly applied to non-fic- 
tion in the past, it is also being done with 
fiction with good results. Only the general 
idea of the story in outline, not the details 
of plot. 

In competitive fields, magazine contents 
page credits are being watched carefully by 
rival editors. ‘hese credits are getting to be 
as advantageous as screen credit in Holly- 
wood. 

As of March, there were no closed markets 
“i “$4 national magazine published in New 

OrK. 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 


For Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts 
in book and pamphlet format. Send for Bulletin 6. 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


WRITERS... 

WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 
Title rice 

Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 


The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 

a. | have written and soid the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 
different national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO 
DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in 
scores of newsstand publications. 

c. | have developed a NEW—-COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL — Course 
in Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 
TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 
SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No offer AS UNIQUE —AS DIFFERENT — AS 
PRACTICAL—-FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER 
OR THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been 
made by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOG- 
NIZED INSTRUCTOR. 

Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 
Room 328 
7016 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Reading and handling fees: $2 up to 1,50C words; 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 
Author: Technique Sells Short-Short, $2; Short-Short Short-Short Story, $2.50. 
P. O. Box 539 


novels, $10; poems, $1 each. 


Ocean City, New Jersey 
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Some interesting observations: fewer pla- 
giarisms were reported in tlic past year than 
in any previous year; it costs about $1.00 to 
publish an average book today in New York, 
as against 40 cents of ten years ago; poetry 
is still a non-commercial product in New 
York; comics are about 50°% off high; sex 
is still a good product in books, but not 
so good in short fiction; all New York 
editors are wide open for what they call 
“something new’; a popular short story 
length is 3500 words: for the first time in 
months, New York literary agents were re- 
ceiving, in March, telephone calls from book 
publishers asking for material. 

— 

Further information on Zest, American 
Success Aids, P.O. Box 147, Bellmore, N. Y. 
The magazine will be 90°, subscriber-writ- 
ten, advises Fred F. Muro, Jr., editor, and it 


on humorous; next most welcome type of 
material is the highly imaginative. 


— Av] — 


American Photography, formerly publish- 
ed in Boston, is now being issued by Bridges- 
Arnold Publications, 607 Guardian Bldg., St. 
Paul 1, Minn. John C. Bridges and Karl D. 
Arnold are editors, and they also publish 
Hearing Aid and Modern Card Shop. 


Jim Bishop, editor of Fawcett Gold Medal 
Books, 67 W. 44th St.. New York 18, has 
sent out the following announcement after 
the first months of experience of the new 
book firm: 

“Last November, when Gold Medal Books 
was organized, I sent out a statement of 
policy to literary agents and to certain trade 


will be devoted to publishing the work of publications. It came to about 350 words. 
new writers. Rate of payment, on publica- 
tion, will be 114 to 3 cents per word for 
articles to L000, essays to 500, short stories 
to 1000, fillers 50 to 150 words; 50 cents 
per line for humorous and _ off-trail verse; 

* Sales through an established literary agent 
$2 each for “embarrassing moments’ and ° Specia’ attention to the new writer 
“bright savin ¥5 of kiddies” materials: $1 Write today for free brochure and rates 

each for jokes and epigrams; $3 to $5 for 


New York 11 , 
photos. Emphasis in the magazine will be oe E 


WRITE TO SELL... 


Entirely NEW Stimulating Method of Developing Creative Literary Ability 


Become the writer you have always wanted to be. The CREATIVE ABILITY DEVELOPER 
shows you how. Through a fascinating series of charts, daily reports, tests, and unique 
methods you make the most of your ability. 

There is nothing else quite like this new training. No tedious “assignments” . . . no cut-and- 
dried examples . . . no lengthy lessons . . . You are aided to write freely, joyously, at the 
peak of your capacity. 


LITERARY CONSULTANTS 

The Solution To Your Writing Problems. 
* Specific detailed analysis and criticism 
Marketing guidance: Stories, Articles, Books 


31 West Tenth St. 


Successful Author Scys Course Is “Wonderful” 
Your Creative Ability Developer is exactly what I had imagined it to be and I think it 
With a hundred shorts, a dozen novelettes and two novels behind me t 
had decided I was “written out”, but now I know I haven’t scraped the surface. I’ve 
learned a dozen things in the first week.-George |. Brenn, Maplewood, N. J. 


is wonderful. 


CONSTRUCTIVE NEW TRAINING in writing fiction, non-fiction, plays, etc. Usable plotting 
methods for articles and fiction. How to develop your imagination and ingenuity. How to 
overcome inhibitions that impede success. The way to greater, more steady production of mss. 
How to write better in your own natural way. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 


journausrs SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819 Gilpin Strect S MAIL THIS COUPON Denver 6, Colorado 


AUTHOR AND 


Name 


Send me information about the CREATIVE 
Address 


ABILITY DEVELOPER at no obligation or 
cost. 


May, 1950 
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WAR 
POLITICS 


and 


INSANITY 


C. S. BLUEMEL, M.D. 
$2.00 


Here the psychiatrist looks at the politician and finds him a frequent 
victim of disorders of personality. Abnormal traits in political leaders cause 
turmoil at home and trouble abroad. It is the conflict of political person- 
alities, rather than conflict of national interests, that leads to war. A book 
of real interest to the writer who would know more of the character of his 
times and people. 


To: The World Press, Inc. 
1817 California St., Denver 2, Colo. 


Please send me copies of WAR, POLITICS AND INSANITY. $2.00 
Name 


Address 
Money enclosed Send C.O.D. 


j 


“The author throws a penetrating light on the psychiatry of history.”— 
Springfield Republican. 


“A critical evaluation of leadership.” —The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Soctal Science. 


“Brilliant psychiatric analyses.”—Hartford Daily Courant. 
“The psychiatric analyses are intensely interesting.”—The Denver Post. 
“Written for the layman in simple fashion.” —Rhode Island Medical Journal. 


“Well written, entertaining, and informative.”—Rocky Mountain Medical 
Journal. 


Author & Journalist 
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Two of the words were “sex.” There must 
be a magnetic property in the word because, 
at once, most agents forgot the remaining 
348. So let's get that straight’ now. 
Sex in Gold Medal Books should be inci- 
dental to the story; sex cannot be the theme. 
And when sex comes into a book, it should 
be credible. believable. 

“On the other hand, we have been lucky 
and, in less than four months, have bought 
almost three times the number of books we 
had anticipated. Happily, we are not hin- 
dered by a low schedule. We will buy as 
many books as are offered. And we can 
take as many as three-a-year from any author. 

“As almost everyone knows, we buy only 
original novels, mysteries and Westerns. We 
will also buy non-fiction material if we 
think it will sell in the high-volume mass 
market. Our first consideration when we 
assess a manuscript is the writing. We want 
good writing and we will not accept: any- 
thing pulpish in character. Our next con- 
sideration is plot structure. We like stories 
which move swiftly and surely and logically, 
with good characterization. One more 
thought: sex is not necessary in our West- 
erns. Another one: we can now use good 
War books. 

“Gold Medal’s royality rate—l cent per 
copy on the first 150,000; 114 cents thereafter 
—is the same as most reprint houses but, in 
effect, doubles the author’s income because 
he does not have to split with a hard-cover 
publisher. In another sense, our contract is 
ideal because all of the subsidiary rights— 
picture, serialization, foreign, abridgements, 
etc.—go to the author. We are not in the 
subsidiary rights business. Our advances are 
substantial. 

“In sum, we will buy any manuscript 
which is marketable in the regular trade- 
book field provided, of course, that it will 
sell at least a few hundred thousand copies 
in the twenty-five cent market.” 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling 
need editorial revision of their 
scripts. Twenty years’ editorial 
experience qualifies me to give 
expert assistance with short 

M™ stories and novels. | en helping 
other writers make sales—l! can 
help YOU make sales! 
EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 
on one short story if you men- 
tion The Author & Journalist 
Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juve- 
nile Magazines — and Writing 
Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


May, 1950 


© EASY TO USE 
© UP TO DATE 


© COMPREHENSIVE 
Writers Are Now Finding This Book 


Indispensable 


WORD 
INTO 
TYPE 


Based on Studies by 
MARJORIE E. SKILLIN, 
ROBERT M. GAY, 
And Other Authorities 


Published by Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 

35 West. 32nd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 

\ few of the thousands of questions answered 
fully in WORDS INTO TYPE are as follows: 
How to Prepare a Manuscript for the Editor; 
What Libel Laws the Writer Must Observe; 
What Expressions Are Trite; How to Avoid the 
Dangling Phrase; Where to Put the Comma; 
How to Prepare Proof for the Printer, etc., ete. 

“It is such a helpful) book that even’ ex- 
perienced writers are certain to say: ‘Ll wish I 
had had it when IT wrote that last or 

Scholastic Editor. 

“Make a space on your reference shelf for 
this) brand-new authoritative guide on the 
preparation of manuscripts.” 

Nashville 


Tennessean. 


Order Today!! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
10, Colorado 


$5.00 postpaid 


Denver 


copy (ies) of WORDS INTO 


Please send me 


TYPE, by Marjorie E. Skillin, Robert M. Gay, and 


others, at $5 a copy. 
Name Street 


City State 
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Grover Jacoby, editor of Variegation: 4 
Free Verse Quarterly, Room 549, 124 W. 4th 
St., Los Angeles 13, indicates that his maga- 
zine should have been listed in our January 
issue under the heading “Verse magazines 
making cash payment.” Variegation has paid 
a minimum of 20 cents per line for all free 
verse accepted. In addition, the magazine 
recently started a department “Poem Re- 
views” (reviews of single poems rather than 
books) ; for these reviews of not more than 
150 words the payment is $2.50. 

— Ag] — 

Public Works, W. A. Hardenbergh, editor, 
310 E. 45th St., New York 17, reports the 
following needs: 

“ “How-it-was-done’ and ‘how-to-do-it’ arti- 
claes on construction and operation of water 
works, sewers and sewage treatments, streets 
and roads, refuse collection and disposal; 
parks and playgrounds; municipal power 
plants; and street lighting. Minimum length 
desired, 500 words; minimum payment, $15; 
proportionately more for better and longer 
articles. Photo costs must be authorized by 
us. 
“Cost data on state, city and county con- 
struction, maintenance and operation—street 
patching or resurfacing; laying sewers and 
water pipes; sweeping or flushing streets; 
collecting and disposing of garbage and 


BEERSHEBA SPRINGS 
WRITERS CONFERENCE 


BEERSHEBA SPRINGS, TENN. 
Aug. 20—Sept. 2 


( 

( 

4 

4 

( 

( 

( 

A two weeks writing vacation in the cool, ; 
beautiful Cumberland Mountains, at a , 
historic old inn let by the Methodist Con- ¢ 
ference for exclusive use of the writing 
school for this period. Modern. Tuition 
reasonable. Room and board at cost. 
Nonprofit, educational. Workshop in 
NOVEL, SHORT STORY, ARTICLE, { 
PLAY, RELIGIOUS FICTION. Direction 
of a noted novelist teacher who is suc- ¢ 
cessful in all these fields. 
poetry, biography, editorial. 

3 

( 
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Lectures in 


Address HARRY HARRISON KROLL 
Univ. Tennessee Junior College, 
Martin, Tennessee. 
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refuse. Payment, 3 cents per word; minimum 
$5. Data must be accurate and should have 
OK of local engineer in charge. 

“Kinks and short-cuts, including how local 
construction equipment was used effectively; 
should have pictures but extra costs must 
be authorized by us. Specifically interested 
in subjects mentioned above. Payment on 
generally same scale. 

“Payment is normally on publication.” 

— Avr] — 

“The Sierra Press Bureau is a_ service 
agency supported by the Reno Chamber of 
Commerce, P.O. Box 1806, Reno, Nev., for 
the dual purpose of publicizing Reno and 
its surrounding resorts, outdoor sports, 
scenic and residential attractions. Keep us 
in mind in the event that we can be of any 
assistance whatsoever to you or any of your 
subscribers on stories, articles, photography, 
or research problems connected with Nevada 
and particularly the northwestern corner ot 
the state.” Selby Calkins, Director. 


ARE YOU HAUNTED? 
By A Phantom Story Idea? 


Here is the GHOST to write it for you. 
Many hover in the region of Hollywood. 
We maintain a staff of GHOST WRIT- 
ERS, revisionists, Critics, and such. 


HOW WE WORK WITH YOU 


We read, criticize (see below) Revise 
all types manuscripts; give instruction. 
On ghosting and heavy revision you al- 
low our writer an extra percentage of 
sales price, in addition to cash tee. We 
engage a “name” writer, thus vastly in- 
creasing prospect of a sale. 


RATES for criticism: 50c per 1000 
words; minimum, $2.50 per ms. Fees 
for other services —- revision, ghosting, 
etc.—based on help needed. Please write 
details. Will send circular. Est. in Holly- 
wood 10 years. 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World, 102-A 
Hollywood 28, California. 


Author & Journalist 


journal is a diary 


A journal is a school girl’s diary, an 
accountant’s record book, or even that 
portion of an axle that rotates in the 
bearing. But Journal is the name of a 
newspaper. 


It’s the same with Coke, the friendly 
abbreviation for Coca-Cola. Like Journal, 
Coke is a proper name. Consequently it 
always rates a capital “C.”’ Spelled with 
a lower-case ‘“‘c,”’ it means something 
entirely different. 


Also, Coke and Coca-Cola are registered 


trade-marks. And good practice requires 
the owner of a trade-mark to protect it 
diligently. So this is another reason why 
we keep asking you to use the upper-case 
initial on both names for our product— 
just as you do when you write or print 
the name of your publication. 


Coke =Coca-Cola 


Both are registered trade-marks which 
distinguish the same thing: the 
product of The Coca-Cola Company, 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


May, 1950 


but Journal is a newspaper | 
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From the latest release upon the needs 
of The Saturday Evening Post: “Articles 
should range from 1000 to 4000 words; short 
stories from 2500 to 5000 words; serials from 
25,000 to 60,000 words; novelettes from 12,- 
000 to 18,000 words; prose Post Scripts and 
Back-of-the-Book shorts not more than 400 
words; Reports to the Editors 600 words. 


“We have no set rate of compensation, 


MILDRED I. REID’S WRITERS’ COLONY 


for a Profiiable vacation with private instr. room, meals 
My Technical Library 


1—Writers: Here’s How! (Basic Technique) ...... $1.00 
2—Writers: Help Yourselves! (Formulas) ............ 2.00 
3—Writers: Let’s Plot! (Plots for everything)........ 2.50 
4—wWriters: Make It Sell! (Advance Technique)...... 2.00 
5—Writers: Try Short Shorts (8 types explained).... 3.00 


6—Writers: Leain To Earn! (New approach to writing) 2.56 
7—The Devii’s Handmaidens (Liie and love in 1692).. 3.00 
MILDRED I. REID, Dundee Rd., Northbrook, Hlinois 


WRITE CARTOON IDEAS! 


“BE FUNNY FOR MONEY" shows you how to write 
and where to sell. REMEMBER only a selling car- 


toonist IN NEW YORK CITY knows the needs otf 
N. Y. markets. Sell the big magazines. Send 25c in 
coin. 


DON ULSH 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. A.J., Kew Gardens, N. Y. 


POETS’ CORNER 
Northridge, California 
THE NEWSPAPER FOR POETS 


Poems. Special Features. News. Ads. 
Jennie M. Zimmerman, editor and publisher 
Subscriptions, 50c a year. Ads. 25¢ a line. 


MARTHA FOLEY, Editor of The Best Short Stories 
recommends the SCRIPT DELIVERY SERVICE 


Submit your next manuscript to us as you would to an 
editor enclosing a return stamped envelope, and have it 
delivered to EIGHT markets in New York City for only 
one dollar ($2 for novel lengths) per script. Send us your 
market list and save time and postage. 

SCRIPT DELIVERY SERVICE 


Box 1342, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y¥. 


WE'LL PAY YOU $2 


double your money back-—it George Wiliian.s’ amazing 
“FORMULA FOR WESTERNS" for $1 qoesn’t help you 
sell! Users say his simplified ‘Cumpiications Chart’ 
alone is worth $10. Concrete. Concise Specit . “NO 
BULL.”’ 


“EASY MONEY FROM FILLERS.”’ Available now 
for only 50c. Lists 136 markets. Gives detailed require- 
ments. Limited printing. Hurry! 


POETS! SHORT-SHORT WRITERS! Subscribe to 
new talent discovery magazine of literary world: 
“STORYETTE.”’ $50 in prizes! Free criticisms! Short- 
shorts and poems wanted. $2 per year. (Get all 3 of 
above items for $3-—save 50c) Send cash, or order 
C.O.D. today trom Clover Publishing Co., Dept. A-3, 
1273 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. Money 
back guarantee! 


but pay according to our opinion of the 
worth of the individual manuscript. We pay 
for everything that appears in the pages of 
The Saturday Evening Post, with the excep- 
tion of the letters which appear in our let- 
ters column. All rights are purchased, but 
upon publication all rights except American 
serial rights (including Canadian) revert to 
the author upon demand, without charge. 

“We begin buying seasonal and topical 
material two or three months ahead of pub- 
lication date.” 

— — 

Carol Ely Harper, managing editor of 
Experiment, 6565 Windermere Rd., Seattle 
5, Wash., requests that this magazine now be 
listed among “verse magazines making cash 
payments.” Contributors are paid $5 per 
page for poetry used. 

— — 

“We are making plans for an extensive 
television program, and the company is par- 
ticularly interested in finding new creative 
writing talent.” Duane McKinney, execu- 
tive producer, Official Television, Inc., 25 
W. 45th St., New York 19. 

— — 

Legarde S$. Doughty has been named poe- 
try editor of The Humanist, a bi-monthly 
magazine published at 137 S$. Walnut St., 
Yellow Springs, O., by the American Human- 
ist Association. 


HOW DOES A POET WRITE? 


(Continued from Page 15) 


of the poet himself, and the poem is the poet 
making himself articulate. The poem is as 
simple, and as mysterious, as life itself. 


The experiences the poet writes from, and 
of, are not necessarily experiences as other 
people conceive them. For the poet an 
imagined experience or picture can be as 
real as reality itself. For example, I have 
written quite a number of poems about 
birds, all of which have been published in 
such places as Nature, Christian Science 
Monitor, Scientific Monthly, etc.; yet when I 
first wrote the poems I could not have identi- 
fied any of the birds except perhaps a cardi- 
nal or blue jay. An Audubon bird guide 
was my only inspiration, though most people 
who read the poems could not believe this. 
I have also written a number of poems about 
my daughter. Actually, | have two sons and 
never had a daughter! 


Author & Journalist 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 
(Continued from Page 5) 

Mr. Fontaine wrote us: “It seeins to me 
that if you are funny and can restrain your- 
self from doing more than 300-400 words a 
clip, all you need is a copy of A&/ for your 
markets and an adequate supply of stamped 
envelopes.” 

Frank Ball 
non-fiction 


writes of 
from Barboursville, 


by-products in 
West Vir-- 


ginia. Mary Mack is the penname of 
a popular winner of prize contests. Mae 
Winkler Goodman lives in Cleveland; she 


has contributed poems to nearly all the 
poetry markets and won various prizes, in- 
cluding, recently, the publication of a book 
of poems by American Weave. 

Some of our readers had fun in chiding 
us over the fact that several thousand copies 
of the March issue went out with a “typo” 
in the title of Douglas Shenstone’s article, 
“The Wrapper is Half the Battle’; in those 
copies the word was spelled “Wrappr”! Here 
is one of the fine jests we received: 

“The Wrappr Is Half the Battle” 
(So Douglas Shenstone. states) 

With compositors, though, the title 
If comprssd well, also rates. 


Thanks. Anyway, the error was caught in, 
mid-run and most of the copies went out 
without that error!—A.S. 


IT’S A FUNNY THING 
(Continued from Page 8) 


they have always been polite and prompt. 
As far as | know nearly any national maga- 
zine will buy humorous pieces of from 250 
to perhaps 700 or 800 words, provided the 
pieces are really humorous and fall into the 
general pattern of the magazine in question. 

Payment from the slicks is very adequate 
and if a man was funny enough he could 
probably live comfortably this way. That is, 
if he stayed single and sober. 

As a final suggestion, I believe it wise to 
consider carefully what you submit as a short 
humorous piece. Be certain it’s short and 
even more certain it’s humorous. Nothing is 
so sad as a humorous piece that isn’t. 

Obviously the shorter it is the less sad it 
will be. 

— 

A news note: The Library of Congress 
has issued an 8-page bulletin, “Special Facili- 
ties for Research in the Library of Con- 
gress,” which may be had on request from 
the Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
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Prize (ontests 


Manuscripts of from 100,000 to 125,000 
words—fiction, biography, or fictionalized 
biography which emphasizes Christian living 
or example—should be submitted on or be- 
fore March 31, 1951, for consideration in 
the $5,000 Rung Award contest sponsored 
by the Muhlenberg Press, 1228 Spruce St., 
Philadelphia 7. The award will consist of 
$2,500 outright and $2,500 in advance royal. 
ties. Manuscripts which do not win the 
award but which are deemed worthy of pub- 
lication by the five judges, to be appointed, 
will be regarded as submitted by the author 
for consideration by the Muhlenberg Press, 
subject to the negotiation of a publishing 
contract with the author. 

— Ae] — 

For the second year the organization 
known as Poetry Awards, 1420 E. Mountain 
St., Pasadena 7, Calif., is offering $3,000 in 
various prizes for poetry. The contests are 
four: (1) For poems in English by 
undergraduate college and university stu- 
dents, prizes $100, $50, and $25, plus publi- 
cation of these poems plus others in the an- 
nual volume Prize Awards; closing date Dec. 
31; (2) For poems published in English in 
magazines, recommended by the editors of 


HHH 


ED BODIN 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
17, Bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp 
and book markets. He has no course 


and never circularizes, but treats au- 
thors as individuals. Welcomes talent- 
ed writers only—not those who think 


they win by pull. He sells his own 


writings, too. 


I Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing checks of $1 to 
$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


468-3 Independence Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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the magazines, prizes $200, $100, and $50, 
plus publication of these and others in the 
volume Poetry Awards; closing date Dec. 31; 
(3) $1000 for the best long poem of un 
published verse in English, from 600 to 1000 
lines; closing date July 1; (4) $1250 in cash 
to the author of the best book of miscellane- 
ous verse published between July 1, 1949, 
and July 1, 1950; closing date July 1. 

Copies of the circular concerning the 
awards may be secured from Poetry Awards. 

The Sidney Hillman Foundation an- 
nounces its 1950 Prize Awards in General, 
Periodical and Labor Journalism, Radio and 
Television, Fiction, Drama and Motion Pic- 
tures. Submissions in these respective fields 
may deal with the general subjects of trade- 
union development, race relations and world 
including related problems. Especial- 
y relevant will be those submissions “dealing 
with a Labor or Social Theme, honestly 
representing the labor struggle or the strug- 
gle for human betterment.” 

Submissions must be received by the 
Sidney Hillman Foundation, Inc., 15 Union 
$q., New York 3, not later than Feb. 1, 1951. 
Only work appearing in 1950 is eligible. 
The material may be submitted by the au- 
thor, his publication, or his agent. Final 
scripts must be submitted in connection with 
the Radio-Television, Drama and Film 
Awards. 

The awards are eight in number, the 
rize being $500 in each category: Journal- 
ism Award, article or series of articles in 
any general newspaper; Editorial Award, 
editorial in a daily newspaper; Labor Press 
Award, article or series of articles in a labor 
publication; Magazine Award, article in a 
magazine of national circulation; Radio- 
Television Award, program over radio or 
television under professional auspices; Fic- 
tion Award, work of fiction which has ob 
tained book publication; Drama Award, 
play produced under professional auspices; 
Film Award, motion picture produced under 
professional auspices. 

The Fourth Annual National Writing 
Contest for Hospitalized Veterans is spon- 
sored by the volunteer Hospitalized Veter- 
ans Writing Project, 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, and complete information may be 
secured from that office. Awards this year 
will be in 15 categories: mystery story, un- 
der 1500 words preferred; short story under 
1500 words; articles under 1500 words; ‘“The 
Book I'd Like to Write,” 500 word outline; 
plots from newspapers outlined in 500 words; 
story or cartoon books for children under 12; 
books for young people over 12; “Variety 
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Show” type of column; gags and suggestions 
for cartoons; poetry either serious or humor- 
ous, 20 lines or under; radio play; quarterly 
year-round poetry contest; hospital news- 
paper; hospital writing report; educational 
therapy. Except for the quarterly poetry con- 
test, all contests close May 31, 1950. Two 
copies of each entry must be mailed to the 
sponsoring organization. 

The sixth $6000 short story contest spon- 
sored by Ellery Queen's Mystery Magazine 
in Cooperation with Little, Brown and Co., 
will close Oct. 20, 1950. Original detective 
or crime stories, preferably less than 10,000 
words in length, will receive the following 
prizes: $2000 first, five second prizes of 
5500 each, and 5 third prizes of $300 each. 
Prizes include publication rights in the maga- 
zine, with granting of book rights to the 
magazine, with supplementary payment 
when those rights are exercised. Entries 
should be accompanied by the usual return 
envelope and sent to the Detective Short 
Story Contest, care of the magazine, 570 
Lexington Ave., New York 22. 

— Av] — 

Plays, the drama magazine for young peo- 
ple, is offering $500 in awards for the best 
one-act plays suitable for production by 
young actors. Prize plays will be published 
in the magazine. The contest closes July 1, 
1950. Rules and further information may 
be secured from the Contest Editor, Plays, 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 

— 

Guide Periodical Service, P.O. Box 52, 
Detroit, Mich., publishers of The Hobby 
Digest, has acquired Antique and Hobby 
Chatter from its publisher, Alan W. Farrant, 
of Los Angeles. 

YOU NAME IT CONTEST 

Inadvertently, editors named_ their 
classified advertisement section Buy Lines, 
not realizing that Buy-Lines was a_trade- 
mark name and the property of Nancy 
Sasser. The editors have now discontinued 
that name for the section, but who can 
think of another handle as good as Buy 
Lines? The answer is simple: an AéJ read- 
er! Therefore, beginning immediately, 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST offers prize 
for the best department name—one or two 
words—for its classified ads. Contest closes 
June 1. First prize, a year’s subscription or 
extension to A&J and a copy of Words Into 
Type; second prize, a year’s subscription to 
A&J and a copy of Schoyer’s Vital Anniver- 
sartes (1950); third prize, a year’s subscrip- 
tion to A&J. Entries should be typed on a 
postcard and mailed to AUTHOR & JOUR- 
NALIST, Denver 10, Colorado. 


Author & Journalist 
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A & J CLASSIFIEDS 


(CLASSIFIEDS offers you, the reader and writer, an 
cpportunity, for a few cents, to air your wares, from 
one line to 50 words’ worth. Your wares may be of 
a miscellaneous nature — publishing venture, book 
exchange, your Aunt Fanny’s quill pen, anything 
you might want to sell. Or you may want something 
that one of the readers has stuffed away in 
mothba!l!s — an original Renaissance Ms., an inter- 
esting personal letter to come your way now and then 
—well, almost anything. Then, too, maybe you'd iike 
to say something to all of us — get it off your chest. 
CLASSIFIEDS is the place for it. Taboos? One: A&J 
asks that the lines here be in good taste. Literary 
critics and agents, typists, stationers, and those whe 
offer correspondence courses have found advertising 
space elsewhere in the magazine. Rates here run 7c a 
word for the first insertion and 6c after that, for the 
same copy. Copy deadline is the first of the month 
preceding publication. Address correspondence’ to 
CLASSIFIEDS, AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, Denver 10, 


Colorado.) 
As] 

NEED AN ARTIST? 1! will illustrate anything from 
cartoons and stories to commercial advertisements. 
From pencil to oils. Jeannette North, 311 Mark- 
with Ave., Greenville, Ohio. 

“PEN MONEY,” a book listing hundreds of markets 
and contests for fillers and other brief contribu- 
tions of all types. Ready May 15. Send 50c now. 
Freese Publications, Upland, Indiana. 

CONTESTERS! “CONTEST FLYER” IS THE HELP-FULL 
CONTEST BULLETIN! Send dime for sample issue. 
Flyer, Box C, 687 Morgan, Camden 4, New Jersey. 

TOP MONEY PAID for your Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, 
Verse, Articles, Stories, Comics. Syndicate to chains 
of newspapers—more than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Up to $10.00 
a day from each paper. Postcard brings details. 
American Features Syndicate, Desk 118, 1990 
Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 

SAMPLE COPY “Amateur Camera-Journalist & Feature 
Writer’ 25-cents. Holden, Bookseller, Germantown 
3, Tennessee. 

WILL HEIDEMAN’S complete Short Item Writing 
course: including selling secrets and over 150 pay- 
ing markets. $1 postpaid. Good extra income. 
Heideman’s folio on Short-shorts 25¢. H. Goss, 
7123 Clover Lane, Upper Darby, Penna. 

BEGINNING WRITERS! “Fifty Paying Markets,” 25c! 
Abramowitz, 1306 Hoe, Bronx, N. Y. 

EARN EXTRA MONEY. Amazing plastic transparent 
coating preserves artificial flowers, treasured Pho- 
tos, keepsakes, wallet cards. Complete instruction 
$1. Carstensen, Lockbox 614-AJ, San Rafael, Calif. 

FOR SALE, collection theatre programs, details for 
stamped envelope. Also books from private library: 
— 2915 Woodland Drive, Washington, 


150 CASH MARKETS FOR WRITERS. 35c. ($1.00 
value) McALLISTER, 1513 Charlotte, Bronx, N.Y.C. 

TRADE MAGAZINES. Complete Classified Directory 
listing 4364. Every trade, b , prof , hob- 
by and interest, $1.50. Commercial Engraving Pub- 
lishing Co., 34FF North Ritter, Indianapolis 19, 
Indiana. 

CHARACTERS SELL YOUR STORIES! Make your char- 
acters convince editors to buy your stories. CHAR- 
ACTER CREATOR AND CHARACTERIZATION 
GUIDE $1.00. Writers Guidance—Dept. A450, P.O. 
Box 1974, Los Angeles 53, Calif. 

ANOTHER A&J SPECIAL. A photostatic copy of the 
first document taken from a flying saucer (date of 
delivery, uncertain) and a years’ subscription to 
AUTHOR & JOURNALIST (to begin immediately), 
$2.50. $2 without the document. A&J, Denver 10. 

IF YOU CAN TRACE OR COPY simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home 
or office, in a New Duplicating Service for Adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 
19, Wisconsin. 

WOULD you pay 3% first $350 made? Illustrated 
book “505 Odd, Successful Businesses” free! Work 
home! Expect something Odd Pacific-J, Oceanside, 
Calif. 
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“1,000 Opportunities,” 25c¢! Hirsch’s, 
Spring Valley, N 

FOR WRITERS cn a way up. Smith‘’s Digest. Sample 
Copy 25 cents. Subscription $2.50 a — J. M. 
Smith, 149 W. 75th St., New York 23, N. 

SPECIAL—cnlarged “Spinit Character 
billions of characters. Perfect plots won’t sell with- 
out realistic characters. Complete set only $1 con- 
tains booklet, charts, wheel; Besos of emotions, oc- 
cupations, etc. Cal determines 
any date A.D. 25¢ extra. cinenea quantity. Blois, 
187 Percy St., Ottawa, Ontario. 

HAVING TROUBLE with life! Let me try to help. 
Letha Satter, Box 137, Lead, S. D. Enclose $1 bill. 

WHO SELLS STORIES? Characters, if built plausibly! 
“Handbook of Emotions,” $1.00. Over 500 reac- 
tions, alphabetically. Humanity Studies, 164 Cedar 
Grove. New Bedford, Mass 

TEACH-YOURSELF WRITING COURSES & Books, new 
= used, bargain prices. W. Heideman, New Uim, 

inn. 

SOMEONE TO CARE—That universal need. Join THE 
FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

$10 A WEEK writing poems. Instructions and markets 
sent for 25c. Charles Olive, 315 Third St. West, 
Willmar, Minn. 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby — 
as quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, 
magazine, page 25. NATALIE NEWELL, Chost- 


writer. 

POETRY MARKETS, compiled by Van Chandler, Kings- 
ville, Texas. 8 page booklet, 150 big and little, 
pay and no pay poetry markets. Classified, 20 de- 
portments—Aviation, farm, family, greeting card, 
humor, juvenile, love, Western, etc., $1.00 postpaid. 

SHORT FEATURES THAT SELL QUICKLY. Where zo 
get, how to write, where to sell. 25¢. 3c stamps 
or coin. Writecraft Service, Gurnee 2, Ill. 

101 CASH MARKETS for all kinds of Poems 25c. 57 
Markets for Greeting Card Verse 25c. Short Para- 
graphs and Filler Markets 25c. Writers Service, Box 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 

“WE'LL PAY YOU $2."—see Page 32. 

MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your own gags— 
$1. F. Cunningham. Brookside Rd., Leavittsburg, 


Paul's 


Ohio. 
PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


THE PLOT BOOK. Make your own. Create original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Makes writing simpler, easier. Folio shows how. 
Price, 50c. Writecroft Service, Gurnee 2, Ill. 

SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK! Easy longhand system. 
Self-instructor. For quick notes of stories, note«. 
lectures; also for stenographers in busines. $1.50. 
Free literature. Taught at ee. Zinman, 
215-A 91 St., New York 24, 

USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION, BOOKS on writ- 
ing, bought, sold, rented, cnd exchanged. Money 
back guarantee. Smith’s, 84 Washington, Peabody, 


Mass. 

ANOTHER A&J SPECIAL. While it lasts, one Van 
Gogh original and a year’s subscription to AUTHOR 
& JOURNALIST, $1,0000,002. $2 without the pic- 
ture. A&J, Denver 10, Colo. 

IF YOU CAN TRACE OR COPY simple cartoons, you 
may earn up to $45.00 weekly, spare time, home 
or office, in a New Duplicating Service for Adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle 
19, Wisconsin. 

SHORT PARAGRAPHS and Fillers Sell Readily. De- 
tails and Markets, 25¢. 101 Cash Markets for 
oll kinds of Poems, 25c, 57 Markets for Greeting 
Card Verse, 25¢e. Writers Service, Box 1355, Lub- 
bock, Texas. 


pay BIG MONEY for outstanding 
BOOKS and ORIGINALS. Let us 
you slant your BOOK for 
BIG MONEY. HOLLYWOOD as 
Hollywood?" the name of ADELINE M. 
ALVORD for 30 years. Send for 
e free BOOKLET: FACTS ABOUT 
Studio WRITING & SELLING SCREEN 
STORIES & GETTING YOUR 

BOOK PUBLISHED. 
ADELINE M. ALVORD AGENCY 
1317 N. Brighton St., Burbank, Cal, 
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Your Script+ My Know How-Sales 


@ Let’s talk about your script that came back today. The big manila 
envelope you've been too disgusted to open. “‘A good bet’”’ you thought 
when addressing it to Editor Jones. But it’s back. Who's at fault? 
Jones? Maybe. You? More likely! 


@ Editors want the best material—they don’t care who the author is or 
how much he’s sold. If a piece hits the mark a check goes out. If it 
doesn’t, you get the ms. back. ; 


@ There’s always a reason for rejection. Editors are busy men. They 
can’t take the time to go into pages of detailed criticism telling you 
exactly what’s wrong with your manuscript. They can’t give you step- 
by-step re-writing advice. 


@ | not only can but do take the time to help you straighten out the 
flaws in your script by giving you constructive re-writing instructions 
(my Collaborative Criticism). 1! will give you the benefit of a strictly 
objective opinion based on years of experience and up-to-the-minute 
knowledge of what the editors want and what your manuscript should 
contain. My professional, yet friendly, recommendations, which take 
into consideration every aspect of your script, are what you need! 


@ Become a SELLING author—send me your scripts today. I'll put you 
firmly on the path to better writing and editors’ checks. 


@ RATES: PROFESSIONALS: 10% commission on sales, if you've sold 
a minimum of $150 within the last year. NEWER WRITERS: (cover- 
ing Full Collaborative Criticism, not mere superficial reading report) 
$1 per thousand words or fraction thereof to 10,000 words, then 50c 
per 1,000 words—enclose fee with each manuscript. Minimum fee per 
script $3. Reading fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. BOOK 
MANUSCRIPTS READ WITHOUT CHARGE. 


@ PERSONALIZED SERVICES, INDIVIDUAL COACHING PLAN—per- 
sonal supervision of output for limited number of sincere writers. RE- 
WRITING and GHOSTWRITING—professional revision or creation of 
your novels, non-fiction or stories. 


@ Write TODAY for full details. Booklet YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL 
WRITING sent free upon request. No obligation. 


IN CHOOSING A LITERARY AGENT — WHY NOT THE BEST? 


FRANK Q. BRADY, Literary Agent 


Dept. AJ, 55 West 42nd Street, (just off 5th Ave.), New York City 
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